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Greetin 1S 


‘Te all our friends in the United 
States and Canada, we of the 
Metropolitan Life extend ourwarm- 
est wishes for a Merry Christmas... 
and the happiest of New Years in 
1958 -- -> In the true spirit of 
Christmas, our thoughts turn to the 
gifts with which Divine Providence 
has enriched our lives. We have 
much for which to be thankful... 
warm and enduring ties with fam- 
ilies and friends, peace in our two 
nations and the great blessing 
which more and more of us are 
enjoying throughout life... good 
health -- -; May you and your 
family have, in abundant measure, 
health, happiness, peace of mind 
during this Holy Season and in all 


the years ahead. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A Mutual Company) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Roland Gohlke, Dow Chemical Company engineer, using the new Bendix Time-of-Flight Mass Spectrometer. 


HOW THIS AMAZING NEW BENDIX INSTRUMENT 
CUTS COSTS FOR CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


When high-volume chemical proces- 
sors have to shut down production 
when bad batches occur, they lose 
money in direct proportion to the 
length of time it takes to find out 
what’s wrong with the mix. 

The Dow Chemical Company has 
been using a new-type Bendix Time- 
of-Flight Mass Spectrometer to help 
solve this problem. This amazing 
instrument “fingerprints” or iden- 
tifies all the ingredients in a mix 
instantly, including impurities which 
may be present. Corrective action can 


A thousand products 
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thus be taken quickly and regular pro- 
duction resumed with minimum loss. 

This new Bendix instrument is the 
fastest mass spectrometer ever 
designed. Dow uses it in conjunction 
with relatively inexpensive accessories 
and gets faster results than conven- 
tional mass spectrometers can pro- 
duce. In research, a problem which 
once took Dow three months to solve 
was solved by the Bendix mass spec- 
trometer in four hours! Dow reports 
the instrument to be remarkably 
trouble-free—only four hours of down- 


“Bendix” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





time out of 800 hours of operation. 

In addition to Dow, the Bendix 
mass spectrometer is being used by 
other major chemical companies, 
leading universities and government 
agencies including The U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. To cut costs for you as 
it is doing for others, why not check 
to make sure your laboratory people 
are up to date on this development? 
For complete information, write direct 
to our Cincinnati Division, 3130 
Wasson Road, Cincinnati 8, Ohio. 
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believe it. One of the best things that could 
happen to the world right now would be 
for Khrushchev to launch one of his ICBMs. 
He could undoubtedly kill a lot of Ameri- 
cans (maybe), but for the next five years he 


Ups & Downs 
Sir: 

In the past few weeks this country has 
accustomed itself to the fact that we are 
technologically backward. I assume this will 
be properly investigated by the usual brass- 
bottom parties. But we are now faced with 
the fact that we are so inept and so inef- 
fectual in the matter of public relations that 
we have advertised ourselves as dolts to 
the entire world. 

Joun G. STEELE 
Houston 


Sir: 

If freedom of the press in these parlous 

times means handing out information to 

Russia and the rest of the world on what 

our military is going to do before it has 

done it, then to hell with the press. 
Cuartes J. COLLIns 

Detroit 

Sir: 

Wouldn't “Rearguard” have been a more 

appropriate title for our satellite project? 

JoHN JAxon-DEELMAN 

Los Angeles 

Sir: 

Why don't we send up a satellite on 

Christmas Eve and call it the Saintnik? 
Bitty C. McPHERSON 

Evans City, Pa. 


ir: 

Not all projects are successful at first. 
By working harder and calmly, the launch- 
ing of America’s next satellite will make the 
world look skyward with admiration, 

ARTHUR Murray AIBINDER 
New York City 


Sir: 

We can learn something about good man- 
ners from those Russians. They did not get 
at all peeved because we produced the orig- 
inal “Spout-nic’—John Faultster Dullest. 

Cirrrorp G. MILLER 
Cannes, France 


The Power for Now 
Sir: 

Loud applause for your exposing the 
weakness of Khrushchev’s loud and bum- 
bling propaganda attempt to convince the 
rest of the world that the power of the 
American long-range flying bomber is over. 
This is an insidious lie, made more tragic by 
the fact that some Americans have come to 


could probably not hit a single signifi- 
cant target. In the meantime SAC could 
and would pulverize, not Khrushchev, but 
his military capacities and his industrial 
strength. The world would be better off. 
Of course, if we go to sleep during that 
five-year grace period, we will have lost the 
war and the world. 
James A. MICHENER 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


Sir: 

Thank you for your Nov. 25 article on 
the U.S. Air Force. No matter what the 
Russians say about Sputniks, stick to your 
aviation program, and you'll be ten years 
ahead of the Commies. 

SALVADOR Ramos IGLESIAS 
Palma de Mallorca, Spain 


Should Ike Resign? 


Sir: 
Ike should be allowed to resign. He is 
not Superman. 
Tom KENDALL 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Sir: 

I'm a damned Democrat. And I'll be 
damned again if I don’t think Eisenhower 
deserves a better break than he is getting. 

RUBEN ARREOLA 
Albany, Ore. 


The Young Senator 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your fine Jack Ken- 
nedy story. It is his “independent voting 
record” which sells me on the fact that he 
is the only American who can fill the shoes 
of Dwight Eisenhower. Who gives a damn 
whether he’s a Democrat or Republican, 
Catholic or Presbyterian. 

Joun R. DEHNER 

Indianapolis 
Sir: 
A President of the United States who is 
Roman Catholic and whose grandfather was 
a saloonkeeper? And who comes from Bos- 
ton, the home of Mayor Curley! Heaven 
deliver us. 

Joun R. STEVENSON 
Yoder Presbyterian Church 
Yoder, Wyo. 
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Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Sir: 

Mr. Kennedy is attractive. I have met 
the young man, and I'd love to have him 
for a younger brother or a kissing cousin, 
and I'd like to have his money. But I ob- 
served one thing about Mr. Kennedy that 
frightens me as far as voting for him is 
concerned. Mr. Kennedy is a snob. A nice 
snob. A born snob. But he is a snob. 

Groria C, Crouse 


Lansing, Va. 


Sir: 
Nowhere in your article is it clear whether 
he is called Jack or John. 
Cuarces F. McCappEN 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


g Both.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Henry Koerner’s cover portrait strikes me 
as an excellent piece of art, bold, expressive, 
and imaginative, worthy of our best Amer- 
ican tradition, Let us see more of that kind 
of art. 

Francis J. LoRSCHEID 
Lakota, N. Dak. 


To Outer Space 


Sir: 

The following facts should be added to 
your Dec, 2 account, “Defending Meteors.” 
Three charges were fired simultaneously from 
an Aerobee rocket at the Holloman Air Force 
Base, N. Mex. on Oct. 16. They were pre- 
pared by Dr, Thomas C. Poulter of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Dr. John S, Rinehart 
of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, my collaborator, Joseph F. Cuneo, and 
myself. The meteors were fired at a speed of 
at least nine miles per second and at a height 
of 55 miles, above which the atmosphere re- 
maining was quite insufficient to slow them 
to below seven miles per second, which is the 
escape velocity from the earth. Our artificial 
meteors are therefore the first macroscopic 
pieces of matter launched by man into inter- 
planetary space never to return. 

Project “Artificial Meteor” was originally 
proposed by me eleven years ago. After a 
first unsuccessful attempt, from a V-2 rocket 
at White Sands, N. Mex. on Dec. 17, 1946, it 
received no further support until Dr. Maurice 
Dubin of the Geophysical Research Directo- 
rate, U.S.A.F., invited the mentioned groups 
to collaborate, and through his superb coor- 
dination brought about the successful launch- 
ing of the meteors into orbits around the sun. 

F. Zwicky 
Professor of Astrophysics 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Sir: 
The speculations in your article made in- 
teresting reading. The experiment was under- 
taken in the hope that shaped charges would 
help answer some important questions in 
meteor physics, ¢.g., controlled experiments 
concerning the luminous efficiency of meteors 
and other hyper-velocity effects. The results 
of this experiment have led to some conjec- 
ture on my part, too. 
Maurice DuBIN 
Boston 


Plane Facts 
Sir: 

Knowing your flair for accurate reporting, 
I am writing to correct your Nov. 25 article 
concerning President Aramburu going super- 
sonic in Argentina in “an F-ro2 fighter.” This 
was accomplished in the F-100F, a North 
American two-place fighter. It is bad enough 
that we, in the fighter business, have to com- 
pete against electronic brains to hold our 
cockpit positions; please don't make it worse 
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How to ship wisely... and well 





Now they bill and they coo... for, as you might guess 
Their shipping’s dependable with RAILWAY EXPRESS 


The boss used to rage at each shipping delay 


And swoop down on Jack like a great bird of prey 


~The big difference ic_ 


Put yourself in your customer's shoes. Would you stand for 


Vo piLw4\n 
: ‘ QEXPRESS” 


AGENCY 


the time and trouble that late deliveries could cost you? 


Of course not! 


That's why it pays to specify shipment by Railway Express. 
Whether sending or receiving, you can always count on 

speedy, prompt service. And you get domestic coverage no 

other company can match. What's more, you can now speed 
shipments to and from almost anywhere in the world via Railway 
Express’ new World Thruway Service. So, call Railway Express 


today. It's the complete rail-air-sea shipping service. 
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A revolutionary new idea* that 
guarantees your “‘insurability” to 
age 40... gives you the right to 
buy added insurance at standard 
rates, regardless of health. 


Now! Bankers Life of Des Moines 
brings a revolutionary answer to an 
age-old insurance question: “When I 
need more insurance and can afford it, 
will I be able to get it?” 

This answer is a new and totally dif- 
ferent insurance idea that specifically 
guarantees the “insurability” of a pol- 
icy holder to age 40! With the purchase 
of a $10,000 policy on a man, woman or 
child it guarantees the right to pur- 
chase without further evidence of in- 
surability ...on every one of as many 
as six consecutive option dates ...a 
new insurance policy of as much as 
$10,000. 

And the monthly cost of this extra- 
ordinary “guaranteed purchase option” 


OVER 2/2 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE . . . POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS “/ COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 





Ree 


Now one physical examination 
carries you through the years! 








BANKERS %/ COMPANY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA ad 


is only pennies per thousand! 

This new insurance plan is a blessing 
...to every man because he will at some 
unknown time cross the line of insur- 
ability . .. to the successful Dad who 
wants to make sure that his children 
will be able to buy the life insurance 
they will need ... to the young man 
just starting out... to the professional 
man who looks forward to rising in- 
come as he progresses, and seeks to im- 
prove his insurance picture when he 
wants to, and can afford to. 

It is truly an insurance plan that 
“grows with the man”... . guarantees 
availability of new insurance security 
as he advances in age. And only Bankers 
Life of Des Moines has it! 

Investigate the advantages of this im- 
portant “Insurability Insurance” pro- 
gram. Call the Bankers Life Man in 
your community. Or write to Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines at the ad- 
dress listed below. 

*Available in most States 





pn snes tig bs ernst coisa = 

Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-127 ; at **, | 
Des Moines, Iowa ! ¥ T5 i 

! Over Years 
Please send me the facts about your exclusive new “Insur-_ | 
ability Insurance” program. No cost or obligation. ; Or Servi 

' Offering All Types of | 
ae paichiictliseaaisackh ! Personal Life Insurance | 

H Group Insurance 
fe ee seis : Annuities 

1 Accident & Sickness ond 
City cee alee epee A State ! Hospitalization Plans 





by confusing one of our last first-line fighters 
with an all-weather trainer. Let's not call a 
spade a Spad. 
DonaLp J. FERRIS 
Major, U.S.A.F. 
Nellis Air Force Base, Nellis, Nev. 
Sir: 

A Nov. 25 picture caption says the RC-121 
Super Constellation “heads across Cape Cod, 
Mass. to offshore picket-line station over the 
Atlantic.” Actually the plane is headed west. 
Astern lies surf-lined Nauset Beach, 

Davip A. KENNEDY 
Simsbury, Conn. 
q Actually, the pilot was circling for 
altitude.—Ep. 


Man of the Year 


Sir: 
To avoid naming Khrushchev—nominate 


Jules Verne. 

G. R. DEwart 
Providence 
Sir: 

I fail to see how you are going to keep 
that Russian scientist off your Jan. 6 cover. 
Khrushchev owes it all to Russia’s scientists. 

(M/Ser) Raymonp O. MuNN 
USAF. 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

Stuart Symington—who warned us of the 

Soviet military threat long before Sputnik I. 
WALTER W. AppLe 

University City, Mo. 

Sir: 

Because of Sputnik the Americans have 
developed an inferiority complex. Why, when 
we have a human guinea pig for space med- 
icine? My nomination goes to Balloonist 
Major David G. Simons. 

Joun TAGGART 
Canton, Ohio 
Sir: 

Who other than the anonymous scientist, 
educator, teacher in the U.S., where “the 
American Way of Life” pays him worse and 
considers him less than a garbage collector. 

WaLtTeER Carv REIS 
Vienna, Austria 
Sir: 

General Douglas MacArthur—America’s 
most needed but forgotten man, 

Pau B. SmitH 
Columbus Junction, Iowa 
Sir: 

By all standards 

man is Jonas Salk. 
RayMOND K. STIVERS 
Three Rivers, Calif. 


moral or scientific—the 


Sir: 
Bert and Harry Piel. 
- AYMOND LOEWY 
New York City Raymon Loewy 


Sir: 
Jim Turner. 


aa pier 
Baton Rouge Ji « TURNER 


The Blue Bell Wrangler 
Sir: 

I sure appreciate the story you ran about 
rodeo and me in the Nov. 18 issue. I thought 
the story was well written and accurate, ex- 
cept for one thing. You stated that I was 
wearing Levi's. I wasn’t. I have worn and 
endorsed Blue Bell Wrangler jeans since 1949. 

Jim SHOULDERS 
Henryetta, Okla. 
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Most popular at any party...a Gordon’s Martini! 


5 
Theres no Gin like GORDONS 


94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTO 
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SWITZERLAND! Powering over the Alps, YUGOSLAVIA! Twisting mountain passes TURKEY! Even rough, rock-studded back 
Ford’s new Even-Keel rear suspension made — were straightened by the precision of Ford's — roads were tamed by the 58 Ford's new, eas- 
sure going on the sharpest curves. new, feather-light Magic-Circle steering. ier riding, Ball-Joint front suspension. 





U.S.A. ! Sailing along a newly built highway, the 58 Ford handles 
like a dream. You get fine-car comfort ... at low Ford prices! 


There's nothing newer in the world ! 


The 58 Ford met and passed every imaginable See the new Ford. With its dramatic new styl- 
ride test on its unprecedented trip around the ing, all-new Interceptor V-8 engine, new Cruise- 
world. In many countries, our drivers often by- O-Matic Drive, new Magic-Circle steering, you'll 
passed modern highways in order to test the agree... there’s nothing newer in the world! 
new Ford's ride. They said they had never rid- Ask for an Action Test at your Ford Dealer's! 
den such rough roads in such great comfort. 

Ford comfort starts with the frame itself... PROVED AND APPROVED AROUND THE WORLD 


the heart of the new “Inner Ford.” Its wide-base 
design lowers the center of gravity for greater 
stability. New Ball-Joint front suspension rides 


easier than ever , . . takes the bounce out of 





bumps. Even-Keel rear suspension combines 


softer action with level-ride control. The first car ever to use the whole world as a test track 
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From this console, a hotel clerk can check 


instantly the status of all rooms. He can turn 

on or off a room's air conditioning, heating, 

lights and TV as guests arrive and depart. He 
can see where maids are working, notify them of 
rooms ta he made up. Called Hotel/Motel Master, 
this system can be custom installed to perform 
up to 24 separate functions. It was especially 
designed for the hotel industry by Honeywell, 


one of America’s most exciting companies. 


Honeywell 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
State of the Union 


Beyond men, missiles, nuclear weapons 
and foreign aid, what the U.S. has to offer 
the non-Communist world—and what the 
non-Communist world asks of the U.S.— 
is leadership based on strength. It was to 
meet this need for leadership that the 
President flew to the NATO conference in 
Paris last week at the risk of health and 
thus of his leadership in the longer range. 
But even as the President waved to cheer- 
ing crowds from his open car in winter 
,weather, a symbol of past victories and 
present challenges, present and future 
problems stretched as far as eye could see. 

Behind him in the U.S., the economy 
was still in recession—unemployment up 
to 3,000,000, steel production down to 
70% of capacity, automobile production 
down in the light of falling sales (see 
Business ). Big Labor was getting set to 
press new wage demands in next year's 
collective bargaining. And at the Penta- 
gon the mess in missilery and the mis- 
organization of command, as shown up by 
the Johnson Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee hearings, was such as to 
raise serious questions as to whether Com- 
mander in Chief Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had done his homework as a military 
administrator. 

Next month the President is scheduled 
to make his State of the Union message 
to Congress. Before he will be entitled to 
make the claim that the State of the Un- 
ion is good, he will have to exert every 
ounce of his old leadership to make it 
that way. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Return to Paris 

Beneath the lights of the Columbine as 
it sped through the night sky, U.S. Navy 
and Coast Guard ships were joined with 
the Royal Navy in a patrol line across 
choppy North Atlantic seas. From Her 
Majesty's frigate Undaunted, which was 
with General Dwight Eisenhower at the 
Normandy beachhead in 1944, came a 
message out of the night: “Glad to have 
you with us—Undaunted we remain.” For 
nearly 16 hours the Columbine flew at 
13,000 feet or less so that the cabin pres- 
sure could be kept at sea level as a health 
precaution. President Dwight Eisenhower 
was returning to Paris, where an emo- 
tional welcome and the most portentous 
meeting of Western heads of state in 4o 
years awaited him. 





A, Roger Gentina—Lire 


Ike AT Parts’ ORLY Fretp 
"Glad to have you with us—Undaunted we remain." 


From the instant his doctors approved 
the trip—‘‘They tell me I can go,” cried 
Ike to Press Secretary James Hagerty— 
the President drove himself hard, despite 
the fact that he was only 15 days away 
from his stroke. Just 45 minutes from 
Paris the Columbine got a message from 
U.S. officials that Paris was cold, with a 
36° temperature and a cutting wind. 
Should the welcoming ceremonies at Orly 
airport be moved inside? Replied Eisen- 
hower: negative. 

"Think Gallantly."” At Orly the Presi- 
dent doffed his hat briefly during ruffles 
and flourishes, then, after consulting 
France's President René Coty, put it on 
again and stood at military salute during 
The Star-Spangled Banner and La Mar- 
seillaise. As he slowly trooped the line of 
a 280-man French air force honor guard, 
reporters noted that he seemed to be 
dragging his left foot, just slightly. Ex- 
plained his physician, Dr. Howard McC. 
Snyder: “Sometimes he has that West 
Point | football] knee.” 

buring his brief, warm speech at Orly, 
the President spoke slowly and carefully. 
“Of all the many great days of France,” 
said he, “the one that lives brightest in 
my heart, and will remain forever indeli- 
ble in my life, was that August day in 


1944 when, after four long years, Paris 
again knew freedom and the joy that free- 
dom brings . . . Today we live in one of 
those periods of test not only for France 
but all of France's friends and allies, my 
country among them. It is for us, together, 
to determine whether men shall continue 
to live in freedom and in dignity or wheth- 
er they are to become mere vassals of an 
all-powerful state.” Then, while a U.S. 
officer was still translating, the President 
moved to his bubble-top Lincoln (which 
had been sent over by ship and bore a 
French diplomatic plate). 

"Vive lke."" The 45-minute ride from 
Orly was one that could touch the heart. 
Seven miles from the end, President Ei- 
senhower ordered a black canvas section 
removed from the top of his car. He stood 
the rest of the way, face ruddy from the 
cold, hands waving or clasped above his 
head, his emotions plainly and deeply 
stirred. The caravan followed the route 
used by General Leclerc’s liberation 
troops, down the old Avenue d’Orleans, 
past soccer players who broke off their 
game to stand at the roadside, past Fres- 
nes prison, where the Germans had kept 
political prisoners during the Occupation, 
past a man with a pants leg empty and a 
red rosette in his buttonhole, past tiny 
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THE SOFT LINE 


Old Proposals Get a Respectful New Hearing 


HE 15 NATO powers are in Paris to meet one logical, 

overriding need: to preserve the deterrent military- 
political power that has kept the cold war cold. built a 
military foundation for West European prosperity. The new 
threat: Sputnik and the Soviet experimental intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile. The new military response: deployment 
of intermediate-range ballistic missiles in closeup NATO 
bases around the Russian heartland. 

The Soviet Union’s Marshal Bulganin fired off his 15- 
page let’s-be-reasonable letters to the NATO leaders last 
week (see Fore1iGN News) to meet another logical, over- 
riding need: to head off any new NATO sense of urgency, 
stall the new IRBM, and sow new uncertainties among 
NATO nations. But one of the Kremlin’s greatest current 
assets in its campaign was not of the Kremlin’s fabrication. 
It was the re-emergence of the free world’s own “soft 
line,” dimmed after Hungary, dimmed again after the 
Soviets walked out on last summer’s prolonged, painstaking 
disarmament talks. Once more it is echoing influentially 
around the world, from Washington editorialists to London 
Laborites to Nehru and Co. in New Delhi, and it is being 
heard with widespread respect, especially in continental 
Europe and Great Britain. According to the line, the new 
threat to peace lies in the proposed NATO missile buildup. 
The soft-line positive formula for Western survival: mili- 
tary neutralization of West Germany and the satellites as a 
first step toward the military neutralization of Europe. 

Ability to Destroy. The line’s most scholarly and most 
influential advocate is George Frost Kennan, 53, longtime 
student of the Soviet Union, top Truman State Depart- 
ment policy planner, author of the postwar containment 
policy, onetime Ambassador to the Soviet Union (1952), 
and currently a visiting professor at Oxford University. 

The continued division of Europe into heavily armed 
NATO and Communist sectors, said Kennan in the Reith 
Lectures on the BBC in London, will eventually make 
war inevitable. “I am not particularly concerned to learn 
whether our Soviet friends could, if they wished, destroy 
us seven times over or only four times; nor do I think 
that the answer to this danger lies in the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of our own present ability to do fearful injury 
to them. Our problem is no longer to prevent people 
from acquiring the ability to destroy us; it is too late 
for that. Our problem is to see that they do not have 
the will or incentive to do it.” 

While Kennan thinks that a summit conference would 
be worthless (Time, Dec. 2), he believes that Western 
nations should begin to negotiate, at an ambassadorial level, 
some sort of deal in which the Soviets would pull their 
military forces out of the satellites in return for the neu- 
tralization and reunification of Germany. 

“It is plain,” he argues, “that there can be no Soviet 
withdrawal from Eastern Europe unless this entire area 
can be removed as an object of military rivalry of the 
great powers . . . Finally, the question is not just whether 
Moscow ‘wants’ German unification. It is a question of 
whether Moscow can afford to stand in the way if there 
were a possibility of a general evacuation of Europe.” 

And Konrad Adenauer’s German Federal Republic should 
not be too dogmatic about terms for the new, neutralized 
reunified Germany. “Nothing could be more foolish on the 
West German side than to let vindictiveness, intolerance 
or political passion block the road. The long period of 
Communist rule in Eastern Germany will have left strong 
marks on the structure of life there. . . There is no reason 
why many of them should not be taken account of, as 
facts, in any future settlement.” 

The Hopeful Alternative. “Let us ask ourselves in all 
seriousness how much worth saving is going to be saved if 
war now rages for a third time in a half-century over the 


face of Europe? . . . There is a further contingent danger 
and a very imminent one as things now stand; and this is 
that atomic weapons, strategic or tactical or both, may 
be placed in the arsenals of our continental allies as well. 
I cannot overemphasize the fatefulness of such a step. I 
do not see how it could fail to produce a serious increase 
in the existing military tension in Europe. It would be 
bound to raise a grave problem for the Russians in respect 
of their own military dispositions . .. Any Russian with- 
drawal from Central and Eastern Europe may become 
unthinkable once and for all... 

“Is there, then, any reasonably hopeful alternative? . . . 
It is, again, the possibility of separating geographically the 
forces of the great nuclear powers, of excluding them as 
direct factors in the future development of political rela- 
tionships on the Continent.” 

The Spreading Unease. From New York to Norway, 
the soft line—though not always as soft as Kennan’s—broke 
out anew last week from influential people. Among them: 

Aneurin Bevan, most likely Foreign Secretary in any fu- 
ture British Labor government: “I agree with Mr. Kennan 
because I have said it often before. If Germany is to regain 
her unity by agreement with the Soviet Union, then she 
must be ready to pay her price—neutralization.” 

David K. E. Bruce, U.S. Ambassador to West Germany 
(in what the State Department quickly called “a personal 
view”): There ought to be new moves toward disarmament, 
with powers other than the U.S. and Russia breaking the 
deadlock, because the situation is so dangerous that the 
West can no longer rely on “muddling through.” 

Lester Pearson, Canadian ex-External Affairs chief and 
Nobel Peace Prizewinner: “No progress will be made if one 
side merely shouts ‘coexistence’. . . while the other replies 
‘no appeasement’. . . Our policy and diplomacy is becom- 
ing as rigid and defensive as the trench warfare of 40 years 
ago...” There ought to be “frank, serious and complete 
exchanges of views—especially between Moscow and Wash- 
ington—through diplomatic and political channels.” 

The Enduring Necessity. In a sense, the compromise 
line constitutes its own argument for a continued hard line 
based upon a realistic assessment of what is weakness and 
what is strength. Item: the Soviet satellite countries, as a 
present element of Soviet weakness, are an element of NATO 
strength. Item: Germany, no bauble to be traded off by 
somebody else’s ambassadors, is now the most promising 
evolving element of the total NATO power. Item: disarma- 
ment talks, when conducted with excess optimism (¢.g., the 
1957 discussions), can create the complacent type of climate 
in which Soviet geopoliticians and missilemen are likely to 
forge ahead. Basically, the soft line is based on the propo- 
sition that further armament and continued tension will 
speedily become intolerable—for the West—and that com- 
promise must be achieved no matter what the cost. Fur- 
thermore, in the view of some soft-line advocates, Russia 
is ahead politically and militarily anyhow, so it is time 
to make a deal. 

Hard-line advocates make no such assumptions, argue 
that there is no more hope for a self-executing set of agree- 
ments with Russia now than there was after Hungary or 
after last summer's disarmament talks. Therefore the only 
alternative is heightened military-political strength; the 
other alternative—a deal—as things now stand, is utterly 
unacceptable. 

In this spirit the U.S.’s four-star General Lauris Norstad, 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, read an editorial to 
his staff one dayrlast week from London’s Daily Telegraph. 
It read: “Each European country has more to gain by aug- 
menting America’s retaliatory strength than it has to lose 
by becoming in the event of war a certain target for Rus- 
sian assault . . . We must do everything necessary .. .” 
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houses and shops with red tile roofs, past 
Moroccan rug peddlers in naiive costume, 
along Avenue Briand, where Frenchmen 
stood six deep crying “Vive Ike,” to the 
big stone U.S. embassy residence, where 
U.S. marines were just raising the presi- 
dential flag. 

That afternoon the President conferred 
with Secretary of State Dulles about con- 
versations Dulles had been holding with 
NATO leaders (see Foretcn News), 
worked on his major NATO speech for 
45 minutes after Dulles left, took a short 
nap before a small private dinner (with 
Ambassador and Mrs. Amory Houghton, 
Dr. Snyder, Ike’s staff secretary, General 
A. S. Goodpaster, and Major John Eisen- 
hower ). Sunday morning he attended spe- 
cial NATO services in the candlelit Ameri- 
can Cathedral, heard John Foster Dulles 
read from the 46th Psalm: “Come, behold 
the works of the Lord, what desolations 
he hath made in the earth. He maketh 
wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the 
spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in 
the fire.’ During the prayer, he cupped 
his head in his hands, resting on the back 
of the pew in front of him, was one of the 
last to raise his head when the prayer 
ended. 

From the services he returned to the 
embassy residence for a quiet lunch and 
a breakneck schedule. 

Later, taking time out for an hour-long 
meeting with French Premier Félix Gail- 
lard, he went back to work on the speech 
he was to deliver in the historic Palais de 
Chaillot, intended to set the style and 
the scope of the whole conference. 


New Habits of Thought 


President Eisenhower's NATO speech 
this week was drafted to offer a code 
within which NATO can live—and at the 
same time to present a challenge that 
NATO must meet if it hopes to live. 
Its gist: 

We who inherit and share the humane 
and religious culture of Europe must ex- 
amine our collective conscience to deter- 
mine if we are doing our best to meet the 
grave threat to our free institutions. I 
believe that we must rid ourselves of cer- 
tain false habits of thought of which we 
have all been more or less guilty. 

Principal among current misconcep- 
tions: 1) the free economic system is 
inherently more productive in all fields 
than the despotic system; 2) time is al- 
ways on the side of the West—irrespective 
of how the West wastes its time; 3) mere- 
ly because of abstract virtue the triumph 
of freedom over totalitarianism is inevi- 
table. 

Not so—and far from so. From its in- 
ception, NATO has stood for peace, not in 
the sense of open war delayed by a stand- 
off in the arms race, but in the sense of 
peace achieved through an expanding state 
of justice and understanding. In contrast, 
the Soviet system imposes upon the great 
mass of its workers a harsh, menac- 
ing discipline which drives blindly but 
inevitably toward concentration on new 








weapons, including missiles and atom- 
ic warheads. The Communists have 
also enlarged their industrial capacity 
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Tue GREETING Party IN Paris* 
To determine whether men shall continue to live in freedom. 


and dared the West to a world economic 
contest. 

Against that dare stands NATO, with 
its 1§ nations and its 500 million people, 
whose per capita industrial productivity is 
about three times that of the Soviet Un- 
ion. For NATO, with all its material and 
moral resources, to give way before a 
power long-sworn to world conquest 
would be unthinkable. Freedom has not 
failed NATO, and NATO, by striving and 
sacrifice, must not fail freedom. 


THE ECONOMY 
Let 'Em Eat Cake 


Reporting gloomy economic news last 
week, federal agencies reached back nearly 
a decade for unpleasant comparisons. Un- 
employment, the Labor Department an- 
nounced, hit 3.188.000 last month, highest 
November total since the recession year 
of 1949. Housing starts across the U.S. 
in 1957, said the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, will fall short of the million- 





Dowling—@© 1957, N.Y. Herald Tribune Inc, 
“We Deciwep to Go Up Anyway. 


a-year rate for the first time since 1948. 

Cheerful voices pointed out that the 
heavy sag in employment from October 
to November—1,132,c0o—was largely the 
result of unusually wet, wintry weather 
that cut more than seasonally deep into 
farm employment. But with the steel in- 
dustry operating at 69% of capacity, 
down from 102% a year ago, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce's Economic Re- 
search Director Emerson P. Schmidt pre- 
dicted that 1958 would very likely see 
a recession “at least as severe as 1949 
and 1954.” 

Against this grey background, the 
United Automobile Workers’ President 
Walter Reuther vowed in a speech at the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. convention in Atlantic City 
that labor would enter the coming year's 





collective bargaining “mindful of our 
broad economic and social responsibil- 
ities." Did this declaration mean that 


Reuther would urge his fellow labor lead- 
ers to refrain from pushing wages up 
during an economic lull, so as to avoid 


increasing business costs and consumer 
prices? Did it mean that, since labor’s 
overall output per man-hour has _in- 


creased very little over the past two years, 
labor would concentrate on upping pro- 
ductivity rather than wages in the year 
ahead? 

Far from it. What Reuther and his 
fellow A.F.L.-C.1.0. leaders called for as 
labor's 1958 platform was 1) higher wages, 
plus 2) “increased leisure” through shorter 
work weeks with no pay reduction, plus 
3) bigger health, welfare and unemploy- 
ment-benefit programs. In short: more 
pay, less work. When the economy was 
booming, Reuther had called for wage 
boosts to catch up with higher prices. 
Now, with the economy slumping, he 


* Counterclockwise around lens-staring citizen: 
Press Secretary Hagerty, State Secretary Dulles, 
Field Marshal Bernard 
NATO's Norstad, Atomic Energy 
Chairman Lewis Strauss, Treasury 
Robert Anderson. 
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called for wage boosts as the cure for 
a recession caused—in the official A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. view—by a lack of purchasing 


power. 

In booting out tainted unions—the 
Teamsters, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers and Laundry Workers—the 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. chiefs at Atlantic City did 
indeed show a sober sense of responsibil- 
ity. But when it came to “broad eco- 
nomic and social responsibilities” in col- 
lective bargaining, it looked as if labor's 
leaders in 1957 had not pushed very far 
beyond A.F.L. Founder Samuel Gompers 
(1850-1924), who once summed up la- 
bor’s economic philosophy for his day in 
a single word: “More.” 


DEFENSE 
On the Spot 


“You,”” said Texas Democrat Lyndon 
Johnson, “are the man on the spot—the 
man to whom the American people look for 
missiles." The man on the spot was Pen- 
tagon’s Guided Missiles Director William 
M. Holaday—and after his bumbling and 
uninformed testimony before Johnson's 
Senate Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee last week, both Holaday and 
the Defense Department's direction of 
the missile program were on the hottest 
spot ever. 

First of all, Lyndon Johnson was con- 
cerned whether Holaday had “the facili- 
ties that truly make you a director in 
charge of missiles or whether you just 
have the title.” Asked to define his duties, 
Holaday said: “I would act more like a 
vice president of a corporation.” Then, 
after a vague explanation of what a cor- 
poration vice president might do, Holaday 
asked hopefully: “Does that help?” Re- 
plied Subcommittee Counsel Edwin Weisl 
bleakly: ‘‘No, sir.” 

When Is Any Time? On the basis of 
his testimony, Holaday’s knowledge of the 
Defense Department’s missile operations 
was a cut above the office-boy level, far 
short of what an alert vice president 
should know. Holaday, 56, was brought to 
the Pentagon as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Devel- 
opment in February 1956, under Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson. His credentials: 
he had worked first as assistant laboratory 
manager, later as director of research for 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., served as a 
Pentagon petroleum expert during and 
since World War II. Last May he was up- 
graded from R & D to become the Penta- 
gon straw boss for missiles. But last week, 
after seven months, he seemed to know 
little about the various Defense Depart- 
ment advisory committees with which he 
is supposed to work closely; he admitted 
ignorance about how long the Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile program had 
been in the works, when Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft got the Atlas contract, 
whether there had been an original target 
date for the Atlas program. Holaday testi- 
fied that he had authority to grant pri- 
orities on missile programs, but when 
questioned about priority classification he 
hemmed, hawed, consulted with advisers 
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PENTAGON’s HoLapay 
A cut above office boy. 


and finally backed off, saying: “I am not 
an expert.” He told how he had recom- 
mended the production of both the 
Army’s Jupiter and Air Force’s Thor in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles, rather 
than trying to concentrate on one or the 
other. Asked Counsel Weisl: ‘Have ei- 
ther of these systems been fully tested as 
to guidance, propulsion, engine perform- 
ance and so forth?” Said Holaday, after a 
long, glum pause: “No, they have not. 
They have completed only about 10% of 
their research and development program.” 

The subcommittee stung William Hola- 
day with questions about a speech he had 
made the previous week to the American 
Rocket Society in New York. In that 
speech Holaday had said: “We will be 
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able to have large satellites whenever we 
want them.” Well, asked Investigator 
Weisl, what about it? Holaday protested 
that ‘he could reply only in closed session. 
Lyndon Johnson pulled off his dark glasses 
(worn to shield his eyes from the glaring 
lights in the hearing room), demanded to 
know why Holaday had to go into private 
to discuss a statement made in a public 
speech, kept pressing him for an explana- 
tion of his New York statement. Said 
Holaday: “Well, sir, what I stated there 
was the ability we have. When I say ‘any 
time,’ this does not mean tomorrow.” 

How Much Is Enough? Questioned 
about the Pentagon’s longstanding claim 
that the Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile has been getting top priority, Hol- 
aday admitted that the Defense Depart- 
ment had just ordered a step-up in the 
Atlas program that would increase the 
money outlay by 33%. A decision to that 
effect, he said, had been made “verbally” 
on Dec, 2—but he admitted that it was at 
least ten days before anyone got around to 
putting it in writing and got it started 
through channels. 

Despite Holaday’s belief that the Atlas 
program is in pretty good shape, a more 
realistic estimate came in a letter to the 
subcommittee from a man with more 
knowledge of Atlas than any that William 
Holaday had displayed. Wrote James R. 
Dempsey, manager of the Atlas program 
for Convair: “The present planning of the 
Government for. . . the Atlas as current- 
ly known to us is less than it could be, 
and if we correctly understand the Soviet 
accomplishments in the ballistic missile 
field, the present Atlas program will tend 
to widen rather than close the gap be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet ICBM ca- 
pability,” 

All in all, if Missile Director Holaday’s 
testimony accurately reflects the kind of 
top management the U.S. missile program 
has been getting, the Senate Subcommit- 
tee clearly has its work cut out for it. 
And the high civilian command in the 
Pentagon is likely to be hopping busily 
from spot to hot spot. 


"Break up the Joint Chiefs" 

As Chief of Staff, U.S. Army (1945-48), 
five-star General Dwight Eisenhower was 
one of the chief architects of the National 
Security Act of 1947, which set up the 
separate U.S. Air Force and was also de- 
signed—though with numerous compro- 
mises—to “unify” the armed services. As 
President of the U.S., Dwight Eisenhow- 
er has a better basic knowledge of how 
the services work than any President in 
modern history. Yet, paradoxically, one 
of the soft spots of his Administration rec- 
ord is that, during the regime of Defense 
Secretary Charlie Wilson, Ike let Penta- 
gon administration get out of hand. : 

At his conference with legislative lead- 
ers last fortnight the President sat fum- 
ing while Congressmen asked sharp ques- 
tions—and got limp answers from Penta- 
gon officials—about interservice rivalries, 
overlapping missile programs and the 
whole organizational foul-up that makes 
it almost impossible to trace responsibility 
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for any kind of failure in U.S. defense. 
No sooner had the congressional leaders 
left the White House than President Ei- 
senhower called Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy, into his office. His orders: find 
the right answers to the Pentagon's prob- 
lems and put them into effect. Said the 
President: “You have a free hand.” 

More & Better. It was not all that 
simple: before Neil McElroy could at- 
tack the Pentagon’s problems he had first 
to know and understand them himself. 
And the same organizational tangle that 
brought on Ike’s order is still working 
against McElroy—or his three subordinate 
service secretaries, or the 30 assistant and 
deputy secretaries—achieving the required 
knowledge and understanding. Never has 
that fact been more bluntly put than last 
week, when the Army’s tough, brainy re- 
search and development chief, Lieut. Gen- 
eral James M. Gavin, appeared before 
the Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

Neil McElroy, said Paratrooper Gavin 
pointedly, is “the most able man who has 
come to that office [Secretary of De- 
fense].”. But McElroy needs more and 
better “professional military advice” than 
he has been able to get under the Penta- 
gon system from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
—or from assistant secretaries whose re- 
gimes, said Gavin, have lasted “somewhat 
on the order of a year and a half.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is a sort of 
command-by-committee system (Gavin 
later emphasized that he was not talking 
about the individual competence of the 
present chiefs) and is not enough. Said 
Jim Gavin: “He [McElroy] needs more 
advice than the Joint Chiefs of Staff give 
him, I think really what is needed now is 
a competent military staff of senior mili- 
tary people working directly for the Sec- 
retary of Defense. I would have them 
take over the functions of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I would have the military staff 
organized to handle operations, plans, in- 
telligence, and in fact break up the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” 

Such a career staff, said General Gavin, 
should be drawn from all services, but 
should be “completely integrated across 
the board.” Said Gavin: “The thing that 
disturbs a number of people, and I am 
included, is that there is no operational 
staff within the Department of Defense, 
and in the event of war it would have 
to be reorganized.” 

First Things First. At no point did 
Gavin actually advocate a “general staff 
system” —which conjures up images of 
Prussianism to many a skittish Congress- 
man—and to all devout Navymen. But 
that was precisely what he was urging, 
just as retired Air Force General James 
Doolittle had urged a fortnight before 
when appearing before the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee. In the minds 
of Jim Gavin and Jimmy Doolittle, and in 
the opinion of others among the nation’s 
best military thinkers, Neil McElroy can- 
not even begin to solve the Pentagon’s 
problems until he has a general staff, 
whatever it may be called. Their argu- 
ment: only a general staff, standing above 
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violent service loyalties and ambitions, can 
work out a single, integrated, sensible U.S. 
defense plan. And only within the context 
of a single, integrated, sensible defense 
plan can Neil McElroy start using his free 
hand to tackle the subsidiary problems. 
Among them: 

Rotes & Missrons. If he is to head off 
an interservice blow-up that will make 
past squabbles seem like mere brush fires, 
McElroy must redefine obsolescent service 
roles and missions assignments (air to the 
Air Force, sea control to the Navy, land 
to the Army) in the light of missile 
strategy, to which old geographic con- 
cepts no longer apply. Outer space, by 
present definitions, belongs to no single 
service; neither does defense against ene- 
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my space missiles. Neither, for that matter, 
does the missile itself. All the services are 
rushing in with proposals, claims, bids. 

ADMINISTRATION. The Defense Depart- 
ment must find a way to become an op- 
erational as well as a policymaking body 
in such grey areas as missile development. 
McElroy has promised a single manager 
for new space programs. Another critical 
problem is the increasing demand for an 
effective missile “czar,” since neither Mis- 
sile Director William Holaday nor Presi- 
dential Science Adviser James Killian has 
yet fulfilled that role. 

EXxpPeNpitures. McElroy’s predecessor, 
Charlie Wilson, let costs get so far out of 
hand that he was forced to call an abrupt 
halt to military procurement before the 
end of fiscal 1957. He also had to reduce 
procurement programs for 1955 to an ex- 


tent that caused havoc in the airframe 
industry. McElroy will probably have 
about $2 billion more than Wilson to 


spend, will have that much bigger a prob- 
lem in trying to control the spending. 

Lrmirep War v. GENERAL War. During 
Wilson’s regime, big-war thinking domi- 
nated U.S. military policy and procure- 
ments, But there is a rising clamor for the 
U.S. to prepare itself equally for small, 
limited wars; the Army especially is driv- 
ing hard for the men and equipment, in- 
cluding airplanes; is already on the way 
to having an air force of its own. 

In his brief time in office, Neil McElroy 
has indicated that he may be a strong 
Defense Secretary. He will have to be: his 
is the awesome job of making up for past 
mistakes while presiding over the orderly 
and economical phasing-in of an entire 
new military technology, without weaken- 
ing U.S. forces in being. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
Damage & Diplomacy 


@ The Administration is now resigned to 
the fact that it will have to ask Congress 
to lift the present $275 billion limit on 
the national debt. Increased military ex- 
penditures, decreased revenues and dif- 
ficulty in cutting back nonmilitary spend- 
ing have made the request all but inevita- 
ble. Said a White House aide last week: 
“We're right at the brink—you'll pardon 
the expression—of going over the debt 
limit. We’re within a very small margin 
now, and have a very small cash balance.” 
Treasury Secretary Anderson has assured 
congressional finance committeemen that 
he can hold out until Congress reconvenes 
next month, Capitol Hill, in turn, believes 
that, after appropriate howls of anguish, 
Congress will approve the increase rather 
than cut domestic programs in an elec- 
tion year. 

Q Briefing State Department correspond- 
ents last week on the Indonesian crisis 
Press Officer Lincoln White took extraor- 
dinary pains to praise the work of U.S. 
Ambassador to Indonesia John M. Al- 
lison, 52. Behind-the-scenes reason: Old 
Far East Hand Allison had already writ- 
ten out his resignation in protest against 
a series of United Press stories from 
Washington saying that his reporting on 
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the Indonesian crisis (see ForEIGN News) 


was inadequate. Allison’s Washington 
friends suspected that Allison’s Washing- 
ton rivals were planting the stories to 
undercut him. To buoy him up, Secretary 
of State Dulles cabled Allison a personal 
compliment on the excellence of his re- 
port, ordered that Spokesman White's 
press-conference remarks be included in 
his message. 

 Dopesters who five weeks ago hailed 
M.I.T.’s Dr. James R. Killian Jr. as the 
new U.S. missile czar are discovering that 
Killian is not—and never intended to be 
—any such thing. Killian sits in on Pen- 
tagon briefings and high-level policy dis- 
cussions, has gathered a staff. settled 
down to do what Ike asked him to do, 
i.e., help whip the budget into shape, 
broaden basic research, improve scien- 
tific education. He shies away from is- 
suing orders, saves his advice for the 
President's ear, has already used this in- 
fluence to fan in the President a more 
informed interest in scientific projects. 
Said a White House aide last week: “Sci- 
ence has never before been given that 
kind of attention at that level.” 

Ohio Republicans, who thought things 
would start going their way once they got 
popular Democrat Frank Lausche out of 
the statehouse and into the U.S. Senate, 
are wringing their hands over 1958 pros- 
pects. Bumbling G.O.P. Governor C. Wil- 
liam O'Neill will: probably be challenged 
in the Republican primary, and if he wins 
will be a lackluster running mate for U.S. 
Senator John Bricker. Last week ten- 
term Congressman John Martin Vorys, 
61, added to party woes by turning down 
an eleventh nomination to return to his 
Columbus law practice, left the G.O.P. 
only five months to groom a nominee. 

@ Stevenson-for-President Democrats who 
sadly buried Adlai in 1956 are hap- 
pily resurrecting him for 1960 and glanc- 
ing nervously at hurdles in his path to- 
ward a third nomination. Most immediate 
hurdles: 1) prejudice against a two-time 
loser; 2) Massachusetts’ John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, who has been doing prodigious 
spadework of his own in preparation for a 
presidential run. Stevensonites are con- 
vinced that the money for the Kennedy 
boom is not Jack’s but father Joe’s. And 
they smile indulgently at the Catholic- 
can-win surveys, implying broadly that 
Roman Catholic Jack Kennedy still can’t. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Guns Plus Butter 


Self-relieved of his burden as special 
adviser to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in preparing for the NATO con- 
ference (Time, Dec. 16), Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson was once again free to talk, 
once again assured of a Page One au- 
dience, Indeed he had more headline value 
than at any time since the 1956 campaign, 
when he advocated ending the military 
draft and abolishing hydrogen-bomb tests. 

First off, Stevenson went to Manhat- 
tan’s Waldorf-Astoria and a meeting of 
the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion to paint, in terms of his “greatest 
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anxiety,” the dismal picture of the “City 
of the World.” The U.S., said he, would 
have to work harder on defense, expand 
foreign aid, But it could by no means 
back out on any of its welfare programs, 
e.g., “education, slum clearance, health, 
social security.’’ Guns plus butter, Ste- 
venson admitted, would “take a lot of 
money.” How could it be done? And what 
about inflation? Quipped Adlai Stevenson: 
“Well, that’s another speech—probably 
for a Republican.” 

That problem avoided, Stevenson 
whipped back to Washington for a few 
comments about Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin’s latest “peace proposals.”’ Ste- 
venson hoped that the President’s reply 
would be “affirmative in spirit.” To be 
sure, said Stevenson, U.S. experience with 
“fine Soviet promises has been very dis- 
illusioning.”” But even so, the U.S. “must 
leave no stone unturned.” 





Victoria and Albert Museum 
Hercutes & Iotaus at Work 


Just cut off all the heads. 


AGRICULTURE 


How to Fight a Hydra 

The seven-headed Hydra of Greek 
mythology was a tough monster to be up 
against: every time a head was cut off, 
two more promptly grew in its place.* 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
sometimes feels as harried and frustrated 
as a man trying to kill a Hydra. Under 
Benson, as under his Democratic prede- 
cessors, farm surpluses have kept right on 
piling up, and the nation’s yearly price- 
support bill has kept getting bigger. 

Four-State Experiment. Benson’s 1956 
soil bank plan was supposed to cut farm 
production, but after an expenditure of 
$61 million, out popped the new heads: 
while letting a farmer bank part of his 
land, it left him free to boost output on 
the unbanked acres, and surpluses set new 
records. Last week Benson announced a 
new plan that might at least keep the 
struggle even: get entire farms out of crop 
production, Beginning right away, he said, 


* Hercules finally managed to kill the thing by 
calling in a friend named Iolaus to help. Every 
time Hercules lopped off a head, Iolaus rushed 
in and cauterized the stump with a firebrand, 
keeping new heads from growing. 


the Agriculture Department will let farm- 
ers in four scattered test states—Illinois, 
Maine, Nebraska, Tennessee—submit !and- 
rental bids. When a bid is accepted by the 
Agriculture Department, the farm’s entire 
crop acreage will be put into grasses or 
other conservation covers for a minimum 
of five years. Maximum rental on any one 
farm: $10,000. If the bid experiment 
works out satisfactorily over the next sev- 
eral weeks, Benson said, he will extend 
the plan to other states next year. 

The whole-farm-retirement idea made 
sound sense to the U.S.’s biggest farmer 
organization, the 1,600,000-member Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Meeting in 
Chicago last week, the A.F.B.F. called for 
a “special effort” by the Government to 
get whole farms into a long-term conser- 
vation reserve. Benson’s new approach 
also made sense, as a step in the right 
direction, to the respected Committee for 
Economic Development, a private organi- 
zation of high-level businessmen and edu- 
cators. In a thoughtful farm-policy study 
released last week, C.E.D. argued that it 
would be cheaper for the Government to 
rent farm land than to buy and store 
surplus crops, because the crop price not 
only covers land rental but also the costs 
of labor, equipment, fertilizer, etc. 

Costly Flop. As “non-profit, non-parti- 
san and non-political” C.E.D. sees it, the 
basic farm-policy difficulty is that too 
many people in the U.S. are trying to 
make a living at farming. Farm produc- 
tivity has soared so fast over the past two 
decades that despite a steep drop in the 
number of farmers, food and fiber produc- 
tion has kept outrunning demand. Since 
demand is not big enough to support all 
U.S. farmers at free-market prices, the 
Government has tried to prop up farm 
income with price supports. But the price- 
support approach has been a costly, in- 
effectual flop (Tre, Aug. 19). 

Under C.E.D.’s plan, the Government 
would, over a span of five years or so, 
gradually withdraw all price supports. 
Meanwhile, it would whittle away at 
the farmer surplus with 1) the whole- 
farm “land retirement” program and 2) a 
federal-state-local voluntary resettlement 
program to inform marginal farmers 
about urban job opportunities and help 
them make the shift with free vocational 
training, even financial aid. The C.E.D. 
proposals would be expensive, but C.E.D. 
claims for them one outstanding virtue: 
“They would have a foreseeable end.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Shot Down 


Shot down in flames by the Pentagon 
last week; the Air Force’s brand-new Di- 
rectorate of Astronautics, launched only 
three days before to plan the Air Force’s 
space and space-weapons projects, ¢.g., 
contramissiles, space satellites, space plat- 
forms. The Air Force, charged the Penta- 
gon’s Missile Chief William M. Holaday, 
had “jumped the gun” and had been try- 
ing to “grab the limelight and establish a 
position.” Air Force Secretary James H. 
Douglas admitted that the Directorate of 
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stronautics had indeed been set up “‘pre- 
iaturely”’ and “contrary to assurances.” 
oint was that the Pentagon intends soon 
» set up its own Advanced Research 
rojects Agency (Time, Dec. 16) de- 
gned both to develop fantasy weapons 
nd to minimize service rivalries and 
eadline-grabbing. The Air Force will 
ait, said Secretary Douglas, until its 
wn space plans can be “coordinated with 
1e specific plans for the new agency.” 


et Up 

Set up this week by the Air Force: the 
's first ready-for-action unit (eight 
Micers, three chief warrant officers, 67 
unlisted men and 30 civilians) designed 
) fire the Strategic Air Command's first 
sady-for-action intercontinenta] guided 
jissile, Snark. Next month the Air Force 
ill also start building the U.S.’s Snark 
ase at Presque Isle, Me. From there 
nark will be able to reach almost all 
orthwhile targets in heartland Russia. 
Snark, winged, air-breathing and sub- 
ynic, will fly five to seven hours to tar- 
*t as opposed to 15 to 30 minutes for 
ie intercontinental ballistic missiles still 
nder development. But Snark can carry 
thermonuclear warhead accurately to 
irget at 5,000-mile range. And Snark, 
aaded or not with countermeasures to 
ynfuse enemy radar, is also a highly 
romising decoy weapon to lure enemy 
efenders away from main strike forces 
plivering the decisive blows elsewhere. 


Nhoosh 


Streaking over California’s Mojave 
esert at an altitude of 39,000 ft. one 
ay last week, Air Force Major Adrian 
. Drew pushed his F-10rA twin-jet Mc- 
onnell Voodoo to full throttle and full 
fterburner, broke the world’s official ae- 
al speed record. Previous record, flown 
| March 1956 by a British Fairey Delta: 
132 m.p.h. Drew’s official time, an aver- 
ye of one pass into the wind and one 
ass With it: 1,207.6 m.p.h.* 





w 





Still well below the unofficial mark achieved 
¢ the experimental Bell X-2, which hit 2,260 
-p.h, and crashed last year, 
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Sick transit gloria. 


CITIES 
End of the Line 


New York City’s transportation system 
is a precarious mechanism, All that is 
needed to get it out of kilter is for some- 
body to stop when he should go, or go 
when he should stop. At cold dawn one 
day last week, 500 subway motormen (of 
3,167 total) decided to stop, walked off 
their jobs. Within minutes the city’s 237- 
mile subway system was disrupted, its 
4,700,000 riders were disoriented. Within 
two hours the city found itself locked in 
the biggest, messiest transportation scram- 
ble it had ever seen. Commuters flooded 
to the streets, turning the surface trans- 
portation system as well into a cramped, 
cough-provoking cloud of chrome, curses 
and exhaust. 

The cause of the strike lay deep in the 
troubled heart of modern unionism, where 
skilled laborers and craftsmen are fighting 
for their due in a world of monolithic 
industrial unionism. The Motormen’s Be- 
nevolent Association, made up of 80% of 
the subway motormen, had been fighting 
the domination of the city’s transit sys- 
tem by a powerful professional Irishman, 
Transport Workers Union President Mike 
Quill, and the determination of the may- 
or’s Transit Authority to deal only with 
politically powerful T.W.U. Last year, 
when the motormen challenged Quill in a 
fight, a state supreme court enjoined 
M.B.A. President Theodore Loos and 
three other leaders from striking. Last 
week, knowing full well that 1) he would 
go to jail, and 2) the state’s Condon- 
Wadlin Law forbids civil service workers 
from striking, Teddy Loos called his men 
out anyway. He and his three leaders were 
promptly locked up for contempt. 

Macy's & Gimbels. The strike could 
not have been more critically timed. 
Heaped on the million people who nor- 
mally crowd in daily on New York City’s 
crammed acres were thousands of hot- 
eyed Christmas shoppers. The press and 
pandemonium were too much for many of 
the hardiest; on the second day, thou- 
sands of workers and shoppers stayed 
away. Retailers moaned over million- 
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dollar-a-day losses in sales. Newspapers 
lost hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
pages of retail advertising. Macy’s talked 
to Gimbels. Macy’s President Jack Straus 
and Gimbels’ President Bernard Gimbel 
conferred with Mayor Robert Wagner, 
posed for pictures as they rode the some- 
times operative subway back to their 
monster department stores to prove that 
it could be done. 

At week’s end some discouraged motor- 
men, threatened with dismissal, were 
shuffling sadly back to work, Subway serv- 
ice was clunking back to normal—and so 
was the city. Bedeviled Mayor Wagner (a 
“jellyfish,” snorted the New York Herald 
Tribune), refused to discuss the issue un- 
til the M.B.A. canceled its “illegal strike.” 
The motormen could only appeal to Dem- 
ocratic Governor Averell Harriman, who, 
many suspected, would only appeal to 
Bob Wagner, who would only appeal. 

By the end of the week the strike had 
cost city retailers more than $1o million, 
the city itself$2,000,000 in sales taxes 
and $1,000,c00 more in subway revenues. 
There was little doubt that. in spite of the 
tough talk and threatened firings, the sub- 
way motormen had made it pretty clear 
to the jittery city that they wanted to 
be alone. 


LABOR 
Beck in Check 


The pudgy, blustering man who man- 
aged and mismanaged millions of Team- 
ster Union dollars during his career as the 
union’s international president was finally 
hung up last week by $1,900. In a Seattle 
courtroom a jury of seven men and five 
women, after deliberating almost nine 
hours, found Neighbor Dave Beck, 63, 
guilty of stealing the $1,900 he banked in 
his own account after the sale of a union- 
owned Cadillac (maximum sentence: 15 
years ). Licking his lips as he brushed past 
newsmen, Millionaire Beck, trapped by 
his traffic in peanuts, hurried out of court 
on bond to compare notes with son Dave 
Jr., already appealing his own conviction 
last month for pocketing $4,650 from the 
sale of two other Teamster Caddies. 
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STATISTICS 
Forbidden Question 


Gearing up for the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau’s regular ten-year chore, Census Boss 
Robert W. Burgess announced that once 
again no questions on religion will be in- 
cluded in the 1960 census. Reason: pres- 
sure from such groups as the American 
Civil Liberties Union, American Jewish 
Congress, Seventh-day Adventists, some 
Christian Science organizations, who feel 
(since the public is required by law to 
answer census questions) that by asking 
about religious affiliations, the Govern- 
ment would be violating the doctrine of 
separation of church and state. 

Census men are doubly puzzled by the 
pressure because 1) they think that sta- 
tistics on religious affiliation might help 
the U.S. to understand itself better, and 
2) in making informal population reports 
(where answers to questions are not man- 
datory) they have discovered that most 
people don’t mind answering the question 
at all. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Hit & Mrs. 


Mississippi's lenient marriage laws (no 
blood test, no waiting period, no parental 
consent for youngsters) have long made 
the state a Dixie Gretna Green. Of the 
state’s 66,000 wedding licenses a year, 
65% are drawn by out-of-staters who 
skip across the border from such states as 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama to take 
their vows in neon-lit marriage chapels. 
But last week, Mississippi's hit-and-Mrs. 
marriage business reached the beginning 
of the end. Bowing to increased pressure 
from physicians, ministers and clubwom- 
en, the state legislature passed and sent 


on to Governor James Plemon Coleman 
for signature a more stringent new license 
law that should shoot out loveland’s neon 
lights and keep rash child brides at home. 
Under the law, which takes effect July 1, 
a couple marrying in Mississippi must 
wait three days for their license; pass 
blood tests, prove that the bride is at 
least 15 and the groom 17. Minors need 
parental consent; circuit clerks will rou- 
tinely notify the parents by registered 
mail during the three-day waiting period. 
Circuit judges may waive the routine only 
for grievous reason, ¢.g., pregnancy. 
Most Mississippians felt the new law 
was overdue. But not border-country cir- 
cuit clerks, who collect—and keep—$3.25 
on each license, take in as much as $30,- 
ooo a year. Predicted Alcorn County 
Clerk Dayton Potts, whose office services 
Alabama and Tennessee residents and 
whose fees last year totaled more than 
$25,000: “I doubt there'll be many circuit- 
clerk candidates for the next election.” 


CHILDREN 


New Faces 

The December sun glanced through the 
big picture windows in the living room 
of Harry Holt’s 13-room farm home 
perched on a hill near Creswell, Ore. There 
sat Holt, 52, a thickset man with a ragged 
mustache and shaggy eyebrows, and his 
wife Bertha, 53, her unrouged face a pic- 
ture of contentment. Around the couple 
cuddled eight button-eyed children, aged 
3 to 5. Their thin voices mingled with 
the Holts’ as they sang: 


Jesus loves the little children of the 
world, 

All the children of the world, 

Red and yellow, black and white, 





Edmund Y. Lee 


Tue Harry Hortts & New FAMILY 
He could never forget those tiny outstretched arms. 
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All are precious in his sight, 
Jesus loves all the little children of 
the world. 


Orphans’ Airlift. For Bertha and Har- 
ry Holt, as well as for the children, the 
hymn has a special meaning. Two and 
a half years ago Harry Holt flew to Korea, 
hunted through orphanages, disease-rid- 
den huts and gutters, rounded up Korean 
babies fathered by American G.I.s and 
abandoned by their mothers, and took 
them home. Pushing a special law through 
Congress permitting them to adopt all 
eight children (U.S. law permits families 
to adopt only two), the Holts, with the 
help of their own six youngsters (now 
aged 11 to 24), set out to rear the Kore- 
ans as their own. As the news of the en- 
terprise spread, they soon found them- 
selves operating an airlift on behalf of 
other families in the U.S. By last week 
they had arranged for the transportation 
to the U.S. and the adoption by families 
all around the country of no fewer than 
575 mixed-blooded foundlings. 

A retired lumberman, prosperous farm- 
er (income: $20,000 a year) and de- 
vout member of the Willamette Gospel 
Church, Harry Holt began his crusade 
after he saw a documentary film that 
showed the plight of U.S.-Korean babies, 
many of whom were left by their mothers 
to die. Others, he learned, were ostracized 
by other Korean children. “Harry,” says 
Bertha Holt, “could never forget those 
tiny outstretched arms. Finally, he real- 
ized that the Lord was speaking to him 
to do something for these children.” 

Hopeful, Thankful & Glad, Though 
he suffered through two heart attacks, 
Holt journeyed to Korea eight times. In 
Seoul he built his own orphanage, now 
supervised by two of his daughters. Back 
home, he turned the Holt playroom into 
a bustling office, hired secretaries to deal 
with requests from potential foster par- 
ents. The Holts now keep three bulging 
file cases: Hopeful (“Letters from people 
hoping for a child”), Thankful (“A child 
has been assigned and is awaiting trans- 
portation in Korea”) and Glad (“The 
child is in America”). 

Families adopting children through the 
Holts pay a fee of $343. which includes 
adoption, visa and transportation costs 
plus $15 for a “home study.” The Holts 
hire a private investigation agency to 
conduct the home study to be sure the 
applicants can take care of the young- 
sters, and that they are churchgoing Prot- 
estants (they refer Roman Catholic and 
Jewish requests to other agencies). Big- 
gest difficulty: most Negro families want 
girls, but there are not enough Negro- 
Korean baby girls to go around. 

At the dinner table one evening last 
week, Harry Holt surveyed the row of 
faces that no longer were strangers. Said 
he: “I feel that any one of these kids is 
worth all it costs. I had to see an awful 
lot of little kids die. 1 hate that. We try 
to be thankful to the Lord every day, 
and we are. I’m sure that the Lord has 
accomplished a great deal, and we are glad 
to be used of him to accomplish this.” 
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NATO 


Problems at the Summit 

The center of political power of the 
Western world was lodged this week in a 
bleak, jerry-built room across the Seine 
from the Eiffel Tower. The blue felt table 
around which sat 14 chiefs of Western 
governments? was diplomatically round. 
But in reality, the man at the head of the 
table was unquestionably and inevitably 
the man who represented the U.S. From 
the minute President Eisenhower arrived, 
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British 
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Ambassador 
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Jebb, 
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+ The only NATO 
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his country. 


leader missing: Portugal's 


Salazar, who refuses to leave 


























FOREIGN 
NEWS 


Europeans had been inspecting him solic- 
itously, cheered by every sign of vigor 
in his broad-armed wave or generous grin, 
but any slowing in his 
speech or in his gait. Around the table 
this week, NATO’s chiefs of government 
watched Dwight Eisenhower and the na- 
tion he represented with the same com- 
mingling of doubt and uncertain hope. 
With 40 television cameras peering into 
their faces. goo newsmen watching their 
every move, the leaders labored under a 
burden of expectations that was of their 
own making. Conceived hastily as a dra- 
matic device for restoring Western morale 
in the face of Sputnik, the meeting had 


quick to note 


been called before anyone had concluded 
just what it could be dramatic about. 
“Unless the NATO summit meeting con- 
ference achieves something great, it will 
be a failure,” declared West Germany’s 
Trierischer Volksfreund, saying what 
most chiefs of government recognized. 
But calculated leakage of exactly what 
each nation would propose had robbed the 





conference in advance of much of its po- 
impact. The U.S. delega- 
tion arrived in Paris with a draft of the 
final communiqué already prepared. 

No Eagerness. In the tumble of vague 


tential dramatic 


plans and great expectations that had 
been thrown into the summit hopper, 
there was one clear and urgent need—the 


U.S. need for IRBM bases in I 
counter Russia’s missile 
threat to the U.S. and to U.S. retaliatory 
But many of the NATO allies 

from eager to the U.S. 
offer of missiles for bases. Defense Secre- 
tary Neil McElroy, in a quick swing 
through Europe’s capitals, and Secretary 
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potential its 


power. 


were far accept 


ae 
ruil 






Jean Marq 
ADENAUER ARRIVING IN Paris 
... entangling alliances. 


John Foster Dulles, in 


of State a series 
of preconference meetings in Paris, had 
quickly learned that. 

West Germany's Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, fearful of domestic repercus- 
sions, hoped to avoid any immediate con- 
sideration of missile German 
soil, and told Dulles so. French Foreign 
Minister Christian Pineau proposed an 
implied bargain: France would grant 
IRBM bases if the U.S. would back 
France in Algeria and support French am- 


bases on 


bitions to join Britain and the U.S. as 
NATO's third nuclear power. In Rome 
the semiofficial news agency Italia re- 


ported that “the Italian government does 


In dark 
Minister Heinrich 


West 


Brentano 


glasses: Germany's Foreign 


von 


THE U.S. PROPOSALS 


The U.S. brought to the NATO conference 
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table nine “position papers.” Their contents: 


»s. 1 & 2. The U.S. will give intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles and the nuclear warheads for them to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe—currently U.S. General Lauris 
Norstad. SACEUR can then the missiles on to any 
NATO country that 1) wants them, and 2) in his opinion, 
has strategic need of them. Custody of the warheads will 
remain in the hands of SACEUR acting solely in his capac- 
ity as a U.S. officer. Thus no significant modification of the 
McMahon Act (which makes it illegal to put U.S. nuclear 
weapons in the hands of non-U.S. forces, or to share atomic 
military secrets with others) will be necessary, and the U.S. 
Government does not propose to ask Congress for any such 
modification in the foreseeable future. 

No. 3 calls for 
adviser to NATO 
pooling scientific infort 

No. 4 proposes development of “a 


pass 


appointment of a top-level scientific 


establishment of a committee for 


ation. 


and 


NATO family of 


1957 


weapons.’’ Expanding on Papers Nos. 1 & 2, the U.S. contem- 
plates a three-stage missile development program for West- 
ern Europe. In the first stage, the U.S. would turn over to 
its NATO allies missiles designed and produced in the U.S. 
In the second stage, missiles designed in the U.S. would be 
manufactured in Europe. In the final stage, NATO missiles 
would be both designed and produced in Europe. 

No. 5 reaffirms U.S. intentions to 
Europe. 

No. 6 denounces Soviet rejection of Western disarma- 
and emphasizes that NATO's fundamental 
purpose 1s to serve as a deterrent to war. 

No. 7 against any NATO political institu- 
tions, but declares that the “habit” of political consultation 
among NATO members must be built up over the years. 

No. 8 enhower make 


maintain troops in 


ment proposals 


argues new 


reiterates the otter to 


atomic know-how and material for peaceful purposes avail- 


able to all. 
No. 9 promises that the Ei 


press for congressional renewal 


nhower Administration will 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
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Associated Press 
PROPAGANDIST BULGANIN 


With purposeful skill. 


not consider granting of missile bases to 
NATO a necessary consequence of the 
international responsibilities Italy has al- 
ready assumed.” 

Close to the Nerve. Russia's goateed 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin plunged into 
this already troubled atmosphere with 
purposeful skill. In separate notes to 
NATO nations Bulganin warned that the 
placement of U.S. missiles in Europe 
would “seriously” increase “the danger of 
a new war.” In each the Russian Premier 
carefully jabbed at the recipient's most- 
exposed nerve. Examples: 

West GerMA whose population is 
particularly sensitive to the threat of 
atomic destruction, was warned that by 
accepting missile bases it would court 
destruction of such flourishing cities as 
“Hamburg, Munich and Diisseldorf,” put 
off all hope for reunification of Germany. 

Britain, whose Labor Party is in a 
state of self-induced panic over SAC 
bases in England, was rebuked for per- 
mitting “round-the-clock flights over the 
British Isles by British-based U.S. bomb- 
ers carrying atom and hydrogen bombs.” 

Tue NETHERLANDS was reminded that 
atomic war held special peril for the Dutch 
because “a great part of The Netherlands’ 
territory lies below sea level.” 

Turkey, which has shown unalloyed 
enthusiasm at the prospect of harboring 
U.S. missiles, was told: “A retaliatory 
blow will be struck first and foremost 
against a country where these bases are 
situated.” 

Bulganin’s transparent intent was to 
sabotage the Paris conference. But the 
fears on which he played were not some- 
thing he had invented. They were fears 
that have long haunted Western Europe, 
and they had been fanned into new life 
in recent weeks by many thinkers and 
speakers, including former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow George Kennan. In a 
series of lectures over the government- 
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controlled British Broadcasting Corp.. 
Kennan scoffed at any idea that “poor 
old Europe” could survive another war. 
argued vigorously that establishment of 
U.S. nuclear bases in Western Europe 
would ensure that “there can, in future, 
be no minor difficulty in Europe that does 
not at once develop into a major one,” 
offered his own remedies for the situation 
(see NATIONAL AFFAIRS ). 

Sneaking Doubts. For more than a 
century after its birth, the U.S. had re- 
garded with suspicion all “entangling alli- 
ances” and dreaded the prospect of be- 
coming involved in “Europe's wars.” Now, 
as in all the postwar vears, the U.S. felt 
an urgent need for “interdependence” 
with Europe. “IRBM plus NATO equals 
ICBM,” said Paris-Presse in a burst of 
oversimplification, “This equation is the 
reason for Ike's visit.” 

But now it was Europe that had begun 
to have sneaking doubts about entangling 
alliances and to dream, even if only faint- 
ly and intermittently, of the possibility 
of sitting out a U.S.-Russian war. IRBM 
bases would make the countries granting 
them subject to atomic reprisals—and 
perhaps for the sake of defending not 
Europe but the U.S. Even in West Ger- 
many, as staunch an ally as the U.S. has 
in continental Europe. a_public-opinion 
poll last week indicated that 73° of the 
urban population was either 





“somewhat” 
or “totally” opposed to IRBM bases in 
Germany. 

Higher & Higher. Europe wanted re- 
assurance that the U.S.. despite its vul- 
nerability to Russian nuclear assault— 
whether by aircraft in the present or 
ICBM in the near future—would really 
risk its cities to save Europe if not itself 
threatened. But if NATO means anything, 
Europe's safety still depends on the U.S.. 
and will for a long time to come. Without 
the U.S.’s retaliatory power, Europe would 
not long be safe on a continent alone with 
Russia, and Europe knew it. Britain had 
already made clear its willingness to ac- 
cept enough IRBMs to stock four bases 
(three to be manned by the British and 
one by U.S. troops). In time, similar 
agreements could probably be worked out 
with enough other NATO members to 
offset the Soviet ICBM threat. 

To win these agreements would demand 
all the skill of U.S. diplomacy, all the 
force of leadership the U.S. could sum- 
mon, both at the summit conference and 
thereafter. “Our relations with Europe.” 
said one foreign policy expert last week, 
“are now entering the acute phase. Europe’s 
bargaining position is very high now and 
will get higher before it declines.” 


CYPRUS 


Riots & Resolution 


Through eight months. the people of 
Cyprus have maintained an uneasy truce 
with the British authorities, awaiting the 
day when their cause would once again 
reach the floor of the United Nations. For 
weeks, Cyprus’ exiled Archbishop Ma- 
karios has haunted Manhattan, a black- 
robed reminder of Cypriot demands. Last 


week. as debate started in New York, the 
island erupted with riots. 

Jumping their cue by two days, 1,500 
Greek teen-agers swirled into the twisted 
alleyways of Nicosia, swarmed into a 
cathedral chanting: “Enosis” (Union with 
Greece ). Outside, they were met by black- 
helmeted security police. Recruited from 
the Turkish Cypriot community by the 
British, the “Black Turks” are hated by 
the Greek Cypriots. Truncheons came. 
down on the backs of screaming boys 
and girls. Tear-gas shells were lobbed into 
crowds of rock-hurling youngsters. 

Under the Tower. On the day the 
debate did begin, shops were shuttered 
across the island in a general strike. Under 
the shadow of Othello’s Tower in Fama- 
gusta, Greek Cypriots clashed with police 
in a two-hour battle. At Ephtakomi, some- 
one defiantly flew a Greek flag; a British 
patrol attempting to tear it down was 
stoned by the villagers. The patrol coun- 
terattacked with fixed bayonets. 

Next day in Nicosia, 300 students armed 
themselves with empty Coca-Cola bottles, 
stones and iron bars, locked themselves on 
the roof of a school library. They pelted 
“Black Turk” police in the square below, 
beat back attempts to storm the library 
entrance. Security forces broke the siege 
only after firing volleys of tear gas and 
charging in with batons for hand-to-hard 
fighting. The same day, a rumor swept 
Nicosia of the murder of two Turks by 
EOKA’s Greek terrorists. Turk Cypr‘ois 
stormed out of their quarters, sacked a 
Greek church and five shops. 

Only seven days before, Sir Hugh Foot 
had arrived to take over as Britain’s new 
governor, Cyprus quickly learned that it 
had a new kind of governor. Unarmed and 
unguarded, Foot walked through the 





streets of Nicosia to assess the damage, 
mingled with shopkeepers. “A governor 
with guts,” admitted Greek and Turk 
alike, and cheered him. Next day Foot paid 
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a surprise visit to twelve Greek women 
terrorists held in Nicosia’s central prison, 
ordered two of them released immediately 
on grounds of health. 

Above Pride. At week’s end Greece 
failed to muster a two-thirds majority in 
the U.N. General Assembly for a reso- 
lution which urged further negotiations 
“with a view to have the right of self- 
determination applied in the case of the 
people of Cyprus.” The U.N. rejection 
touched off new rioting. 

Foot, who had arrived declaring that he 
had “an open mind,” pleaded for calm in 
which Britain, Turkey and Greece could 
try to unravel the tangle. He was not 
going to let pride stand in his way. When 
local officials refused to come to see him 
at Government House, Foot called on 
Nicosia’s Greek Cypriot mayor in his own 
home. “Things are bad—very bad,” said 
Foot. “But give me a break and I know 
we can find a way.” 

Greek Cypriots still refuse to recognize 
any spokesman except Makarios, and most 
well informed Britons concede privately 
that his return sooner or later is inevit- 
able. A solution Britain would consider: 
independence for Cyprus, retention of 
NATO bases on the island, but no merger 
with Greece. One of the biggest sticking 
points is Turkey's increasingly stubborn 
insistence on partition or the status quo 
as the only ways to safeguard Cyprus’ 
outnumbered Turkish community. But if 
good will and determination could find a 
way, Sir Hugh Foot seemed the man to 
find it. 





FRANCE 
The Guilty One 


In the prisoner’s dock in Paris’ ancient 
Palais de Justice last week stood a pale, 
emotionless young Algerian named Mo- 
hammed ben Sadok, on trial for his life. 
Before the case got to judgment, France 
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learned once again that the political assas- 
sin often carries his prosecutor with him 
before the bar of justice. 

Last spring Assassin Ben Sadok, min- 
gling with the crowd pouring from Colom- 
bes Stadium after a championship soccer 
game, shot and killed 60-year-old Ali 
Chekkal, onetime vice president of the 
Algerian National Assembly and one of 
France’s most vocal supporters in North 
Africa (Time, June 10), as he walked 
toward his car with Paris’ director-general 
of police. In court last week 26-year-old 
Ben Sadok offered a highly literate de- 
fense (his favorite authors: Stendhal, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Rolland, Sartre, Camus). He 
denied that he had any connection with the 
rebellious Algerian F.L.N., explained that 
he had decided on murder the day Chekkal 
joined the French delegation to the United 
Nations: “I didn’t have anything against 
him personally, or against his opinions, 
because 1 am.naturally very tolerant. But 
I was against his political actions. I 
thought in suppressing him I would short- 
en the war in Algeria. True France under- 
stands my nationalism.” 

Workers, intellectuals and clergymen 
leaped to Ben Sadok’s defense. Jean-Pierre 
Mayer, a member of the Young Catholic 
Worker movement, who had worked beside 
him as a plumber in Strasbourg, testified 
for the accused. He cried: “Ben Sadok, 
you are my friend, you are my brother, as 
we are all sons of the same God. Ali 
Chekkal would understand your gesture. 
No more bayonets between us.” Witness 
Mayer departed, weeping. 

Emile Kahn, president of the League of 
the Rights of Man, urged the court to re- 
member “that most noble French tradition 
which does not punish a political crime 
with capital punishment.’ Author Jean- 
Paul Sartre, existentialist and sometime 
Communist sympathizer, turned up garbed 
in a grey overcoat and moccasins, argued 
that “one has to distinguish between po- 
litical crime and terrorism. Terrorism, 
practiced to inspire fear, despises human 
life. The political killer demonstrates his 
respect for human life when he seeks, by 
killing, to avoid vast slaughter. Remember 
Charlotte Corday [| who stabbed Marat in 
his bath]. All the French are proud of 
what she did.” 

From time to time, Prosecutor Charles 
Dubost protested wearily, “Yes, yes, but 
a man is dead!” But still the witnesses 
came. Abbé Pierre Mamet, who was a 
worker priest in Algeria from 1950 to 
1956, cried: “The Moslems were so badly 
treated by the French that I, a French 
priest, felt hatred in my heart!"’ Protestant 
Daniel Parker was so appalled by French 
atrocities that “I returned my Legion of 
Honor.” General Paul Tubert, former may- 
or of Algiers, declared that the sort of 
Algerian elections in which Ali Chekkal 
and other French sympathizers won office 
had been rigged: “Fake bulletins, ballot 
boxes hidden in inaccessible ravines. The 
elected were not truly elected. They repre- 
sent nothing and they create hatred. Old 
fighters of the resistance drew analogies 
between the Algerian war and the German 
occupation of France, recalled that Bon- 
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nier de la Chapelle, who shot the collabo- 
rator Admiral Darlan, was considered a 
hero. A French newsman observed wryly: 
“Tt’s lucky Ali Chekkal is dead, otherwise 
he'd be arrested.” 

In his final address, Prosecutor Dubost 
confessed that he was against capital pun- 
ishment, As a prosecutor at the Niirnberg 
trials, he explained, he had felt compelled 
to ask for the death sentence, but had 
sworn never to do it again. But now he 
demanded the guillotine for Ben Sadok. 
Turning to the prisoner, he cried: “You 
have torn me away from what I have 
sworn to myself. It’s you and your people 
who have made the war come back—the 
war and its crimes.” 

The jurors deliberated only 50 minutes, 
They refused to condemn Ben Sadok to 
the guillotine; he got only life imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 

For three months the French govern- 
ment has been sitting on a report filed by 
a twelve-man commission set up to investi- 
gate “alleged excesses” committed by 
French forces in Algeria. Last week Paris’ 
Le Monde forced the government's hand 
by publishing the commission's unabridged 
report. Items: 

@ On three occasions Moslem suspects 
were locked up overnight in disused wine 
cellars; a total of 68 were asphyxiated by 
the wine fumes. One French officer (later 
arrested) attempted to conceal the deaths 
by dumping bodies in the countryside. 
@ Torture was “only too frequently” used 
to get information from suspects. 

@ Fourteen Moslem lawyers are still in 
jail in Algiers for alleged “conspiracy” to 
defend rebels on trial. One of the lawyers 
was arrested after he had been ordered by 
the senior barrister of the Algiers bar to 
defend a prisoner who had no legal aid. 
@ There have been “mysterious and unex- 
plained” disappearances in Algiers, usually 
after a visit by French paratroopers. The 
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report cited the case of Professor Maurice 
Audin of Algiers University, who was ar- 
rested by paratroopers for having con- 
cealed a Moslem Communist. According to 
the paratroopers, Audin “escaped” while 
being taken to a detention center. but he 
is widely believed to have died under tor- 
ture. 

Day after Le Monde’s disclosure, the 
government made the report generally 
available. It conceded “occasional” French 
excesses but stressed that they were caused 
by rebel terrorists—men who “kill for 
killing’s sake, pillage, burn, slit throats, 
rape, crush infants’ heads against walls, 
disembowel women, emasculate men.” 


MOROCCO 


Moors Unmoored 

In 1936 General Francisco Franco led 
an army of Moors and Legionnaires out 
of Africa to join in the Spanish Civil War 
that brought him to power. Ever since, 
lance-bearing, scarlet-robed Moorish cav- 





been “liberated,” with Spanish losses of 
120 dead. 

Spanish newspapers printed disturbing 
reports of Moroccan savagery against 
Spanish civilians: one eyewitness said he 
had seen the mangled body of a pregnant 
Spanish woman who had been raped, then 
disemboweled by tribesmen. (By con- 
trast, said a Madrid communiqué, Spanish 
forces gave humane consideration to the 
“wife of a well-known extremist who fled 
his village, leaving her behind with three 
children of less than three years. Every 
time our planes flew over the village, they 
remembered to drop by parachute con- 
densed milk and food for the little ones.’’) 

The disclosures set off a storm of anti- 
Moroccan feeling all over Spain. In Ma- 
drid, crowds booed Franco's Moors in the 
streets, greeted their newsreel appearances 
with noisy catcalls. Reluctantly, Franco 
gave the order to disband his faithful 
Moors. 

Even more disturbing to Spanish pride 
were reports of restive stirrings in Melilla 
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SPANISH Outpost IN IFNI . 
In Madrid, boos and catcalls for Franco's friends. 


alrymen have attended the dictator on 
state occasions. But the rude surge of Mo- 
roccan nationalism, threatening to over- 
run Spanish holdings in North Africa, put 
the old soldier’s loyalty to his Moors 
under heavy strain. 

Last week the Madrid government fi- 
nally permitted its tightly controlled press 
to report that the Spanish garrison at 
Ifni had taken a beating. The first official 
casualty list enumerated 62 dead, more 
than roo wounded. The government ad- 
mitted that the Spanish defenders had 
abandoned the frontier outposts to the 
invading Moroccan irregulars, and had 
drawn back to regroup around the town 
of Sidi Ifni itself. Farther south in the 
Spanish Sahara, the Moroccan Liberation 
Army announced an offensive on Al Auin, 
declared that five desert outposts had 
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and Ceuta, the two cities on Morocco’s 
Mediterranean coast that the Spanish hold 
and intend to hold, come what may at 
Ifni and in the south. Both cities are 
predominantly Spanish, have been ruled 
as part of Spain for more than three 
centuries. Last week the nervous Spanish 
garrisons’ commanders had reportedly de- 
clared a state of emergency in the two 
cities, rounded up suspected Moroccan 
agitators, had hastily thrown up barbed- 
wire barricades along the borders facing 
independent Morocco. 

So far, Franco had exercised consider- 
able restraint. But Spanish officials were 
openly talking of using the “full weight 
of Spanish might” if the government of 
Morocco’s King Mohammed V did not 
soon bring the aggressive Liberation Army 
under control. 


PAKISTAN 
Toward Stability 


Pakistan's most crucial political issue is 
whether or not the nation’s first general 
elections, scheduled for next November, 
will provide a common ballot for all 
voters or separate ballots (and separate 
candidates) for Moslem, Hindu, Christian 
and other minorities. 

President Iskander Mirza appears to 
favor the separate-ballot system because 
it would automatically ensure a Moslem 
majority in the government, which, in 
turn, would automatically ensure his stay 
in office. His opponents believe the sepa- 
rate ballot will divide the nation perma- 
nently into bitter religious factions and 
lead inevitably to its dissolution. Two 
months ago Mirza named Moslem League 
Leader Ismail Chundrigar as Pakistan's 
sixth Prime Minister, succeeding bouncy 
Hussein S. Suhrawardy (Time, Oct. 28). 
But last week Pakistan’s Republican Party 
rebelled against Chundrigar’s proposal for 
separate-ballot elections, and withdrew its 
support. 

Submerging their other differences, 45 
of the National Assembly’s 80 members 
pledged themselves to support a common 
ballot, demanded that President Mirza 
name Republican Party Leader Malik 
Firoz Khan Noon, a onetime protégé of 
Pakistan’s famed Founder Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, to form a caretaker government 
to rule until next year’s general elections. 
If his 45-man majority stands firm and 
Prime Minister Noon brings about elec- 
tions next year with a common ballot, 
Pakistan will have taken a long step along 
the road to political stability. 


INDONESIA 


Time for a Rest 

Indonesia’s usually cocky President Su- 
karno seemed tired, nervous and uncertain, 
While his government's reckless campaign 
to seize The Netherlands’ vast commercial 
holdings continued apace, Sukarno made 
his rounds screened by a phalanx of body- 
guards, armored cars and secret service- 
men. In Surabaya, Sukarno exhorted a 
tally of 100,000 Indonesians to prepare 
for hard times. “We must dare!” he cried. 
“We must start from the bottom. In the 
next few years we may be short of food, 
short of clothing.” But Sukarno’s flam- 
boyance was gone, his melodramatics un- 
convincing. His audience listened, un- 
moved. 

Each day brought reports of new seiz- 
ures of Dutch properties. Thirty Dutch- 
owned steamships were seized in Indone- 
sian waters. Dutch property transfers 
were placed under stringent control. In 
Djakarta the Nederlandse Cultuurbank 
and the last of the “Big Five” Dutch 
export-import firms were taken over by 
Indonesian management. The central gov- 
ernment ordered some 500 Dutch agri- 
cultural estates throughout the islands 
(sisal, palm oil, spices) placed under the 
supervision of the Indonesian Ministry 
of Agriculture. 
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Stern Warning. The first seizures had 
often been carried out by workers from 
SOBSI and other Communist-led unions 
encouraged by Sukarno’s inflammatory 
denunciation of the Dutch for their re- 
fusal to hand over West Irian (the west- 
ern portion of New Guinea). But in the 
crisis’ second week, the Indonesian gov- 
ernment made clear that when there was 
seizing to be done, the government would 
do it. Premier Djuanda sharply toned 
down Sukarno’s “hate-the-Dutch” cam- 
paign, said that Dutch citizens and Dutch 
properties would receive full government 
protection. SOBSI agitators were told by 
army and government officials to keep 
hands off. One summary Djakarta pro- 
nouncement put all Dutch enterprises 
in east Java, central Sumatra and the 
southern Celebes under direct army con- 


trol. “This was done,” said a_ central 
Sumatra Command spokesman crisply, 
“because the Communists might have 


tried to create confusion.” 

However illegal the seizures, were, by 
last week the government was clearly de- 
termined to give them some ex post facto 
cover of legality. Indonesian politicians 
of all parties emphasized that there would 
and could be no turning back, that the 
Dutch hold on Indonesia’s economy would 
be broken, no matter what the cost. West 
Irian had only provided the occasion for 
a break they considered inevitable. 

The cost will be high for Indonesia, as 
well as for the plundered Dutch. Govern- 
ment officials admitted that they expected 
an immediate 20% cut in _ foreign- 
exchange earnings from seized Dutch agri- 
cultural properties. They admitted just as 
candidly that they would proceed anyway. 

Nerves & Rumors. In Amsterdam, Lon- 
don and New York, investment bankers 
waited nervously for each new report 
from Djakarta. Then at midweek Pre- 
mier Djuanda announced that Sukarno 
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was tired and exhausted from overwork, 
would leave shortly for rest and recupera- 
tion in a friendly country, presumably 
India or Egypt. In Sukarno’s absence, 
Parliament Speaker Sartono would serve 
as Acting President, working in coopera- 
tion with Premier Djuanda and Major 
General Abdul Haris Nasution, chief of 
staff of the Indonesian army. There was 
talk that former Vice President Moham- 
med Hatta. who resigned last year in pro- 
test against Sukarno’s attempt to set up a 
“guided democracy” in partnership with 
the Communists, might return to office. 

Instantly, Dutch newspapers blossomed 
with stories that Sukarno had been ar- 
rested by the army. Amsterdam stock- 
exchange prices shot up sharply. They 
continued to rise even after Sukarno sum- 
moned newsmen to the white-columned 
presidential palace to prove that he was 
still free and in office. “Here I am,” said 
Sukarno, “happy and gay.” But he looked 
unhappy, and he refused to answer ques- 
tions; the prices in Amsterdam edged still 
farther upward. 

Indonesian leaders insisted that the trip 
would be a vacation, pure and simple. 
Sukarno’s nerves had been “shattered” by 
the assassination attempt, they said. To 
back up their claim, they pointed to the 
fact that three physicians had certified 
that the President “should go abroad for 
distraction.” They did not point out that 
none of the physicians had actually made 
a detailed examination of Sukarno, or that 
one other highly respected doctor, asked 
to make a similar certification, had re- 
fused to do so without properly examin- 
ing the President. Sukarno refused to sub- 
mit to the examination. 

Man in the Saddle. The Communists 
would hate to see him leave at this criti- 
cal moment. In recent months, Commu- 
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nist Boss D. N. Aidit has increasingly 
had Sukarno’s ear; politically, Sukarno 
has become increasingly dependent on the 
Reds as his earlier supporters became dis- 
illusioned. But even before Sukarno left 
the country, General Nasution, who par- 
ticipated in an abortive anti-Sukarno coup 
in 1952, was moving like a man firmly in 
the saddle. Backed by Premier Djuanda 
and most other Indonesian moderates of 
all parties, he ordered all worker seizures 
of Dutch properties to stop immediately. 
All army leaves were canceled, troops 
ordered into battle readiness and put on 
a stand-by basis. 

Through the week there was no violence 
and there were no anti-Dutch incidents. 
In Djakarta Dutchmen lolled in rattan 
chairs on their verandas, purposefully ig- 
noring the sump-oil insults smeared on 
their house walls a fortnight ago. To 
counteract charges that the Dutch were 
being physically hustled out of Java, the 
government refused to allow foreign air- 
lines to lay on special planes, made clear 
that the ejection of the Dutch would be 
gradual and proper. 

Djuanda and Nasution were obviously 
intent on proving that the Indonesian 
government would keep order, proceed on 


its unpromising course with due and 
careful deliberation. 
BELGIAN CONGO 
Too Late, Too Little? 
One cloudy, hot morning last week in 


Léopoldville, capital of the vast Belgian 
Congo (about four times the size of Texas 
and 77 times larger than Belgium itself), 
long lines of natives stood quietly in the 
dusty streets. Across town, amid the man- 
goes, palms and cassia trees of the Euro- 
pean quarter, far fewer white citizens were 
similarly lined up. Belgian gradualism was 
making another cautious move forward, 
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permitting the first elections—for either 
whites or blacks—to be held in Belgium's 
fabulously rich (cobalt, uranium, copper, 
gold) and only colony. 

The voting was for urban councilors to 
act as “advisers” to the Belgian authori- 
ties. All males, white or black, over 25 
years of age were eligible to vote. The Bel- 
gian aim is to create a “partnership” be- 
tween the two races, setting them out to 
travel on parallel courses, but with the 
whites significantly senior. Thus, under 
the new “cities statute,” Léopoldville is 
divided into three European communes 
for its population of 30,000 whites, and 
eight jampacked African communes for its 
350,000 blacks. White and Negro mayors 





summer after a badly refereed soccer game 
between white and black teams in Léo- 
poldville’s big King Baudouin Stadium. 
Since then, interrace soccer has been 
banned. 

Belgium’s plan for the inevitable march 
to self-government for Africans lies in 
education and economic opportunity for 
the blacks. The multi-racial, Catholic-run 
Lovanium University will graduate its first 
Negro lawyers and engineers next year. At 
Luluabourg, deep in the heart of the 
Congo, black cadets are training at the 
colony's first military academy. Nowhere 
in Africa is there such a solid, well-paid 
class of native technicians. Congolese pilot 
river and lake steamers, run locomotives, 
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CoNGOLESE VOTERS 
They are allowed to make little mistakes. 


will be selected from the elected counci- 
lors by veteran (six years) Governor Gen- 
eral Léon Pétillon. 

None of the candidates represented a 
political party, and the native voting gen- 
erally followed tribal lines, with the nu- 
merically strong Bakongo emerging on 
top. Although women could not vote, they 
could be candidates. One African woman 
was elected councilor; the two white 
women candidates were defeated. The Bel- 
gian authorities have agreed to “consult” 
with the newly elected councilors but not 
necessarily follow their recommendations. 
A colonial official explained: “We will 
allow them to make little mistakes—but 
not a big nonsense.” 

Belgium’s colonial administrators walk 
a tightrope over the twin volcanoes of 
white repression and black extremism. 
They have given fewer civil rights to their 
Africans than either the British in Nigeria 
(due for Dominion status in 1960) to the 
northwest or the French in Equatorial 
Africa across the Congo River. They have 
never had the racial clashes or race hate 
that flame in apartheid-cursed South Af- 
rica or in British-ruled Kenya. In fact, the 
only rioting in recent years occurred last 
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do 90% of the repair work at the big mili- 
tary base at Kamina. But Africans are still 
segregated in native quarters, must be in 
their own part of town by curfew—g-10 
o'clock. 

This week the urban elections (or “con- 
sultations,” as the Belgian authorities pre- 
fer to call them) will be extended to Elisa- 
bethville and Jadotville, the largest towns 
in the mining province of Katanga. Next 
in line: Stanleyville, Bukavu, Luluabourg, 
Matadi. But not even unlimited economic 
opportunity can still the demand for po- 
litical expression, which runs through Af- 
rica like a fever. Said one Congolese last 
week: “This didn’t come soon enough, 
and it isn’t enough.” 


GHANA 
Design for Opponents 


“Honorable members,” pleaded the 
speaker of Ghana’s Parliament in the 
midst of a sudden outburst of anger on 
the floor, “let there be harmony in this 
House.” Ghana’s legislators were debat- 
ing the Emergency Powers Bill by which 
the increasingly highhanded government 
of Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah pro- 
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posed to arm itself with virtually dictato- 
rial powers in case of a too-militant op- 
position. Time and again in the course 
of the two-week debate, shouts and cat- 
calls, taunts and insults were hurled across 
the floor. 

Principal champion of the bill was blus- 
tering, barrel-chested Krobo (“The Crow- 
bar”) Edusei, whose power and prestige as 
Nkrumah’s Minister of the Interior would 
be immeasurably enhanced by its passage. 
“I’m glad to say,” said Edusei, who tends 
to see a potential subversive behind every 
tree, “that the country as a whole is 
quieter now than it has been in three 
years. But there are still those who, if 
the opportunity offered, would be ready 
for a resort to force.” The proposed bill 
is only a routine restatement of emergency 
powers granted during World War II by 
Britain to its Governor General, Edusei 
insisted, and is essential if the government 
is to “preserve public safety and order in 
an emergency.” 

When Is An Emergency? Opposition 
Leader K. A. Busia, who took two years’ 
leave from his job as sociology professor 
at Ghana’s University College to help his 
nation find its political legs, pointed out a 
prime weakness in the argument: there is 
no emergency. 

Argued Busia in level tones: “What the 
original British bill says is this: ‘We shall 
seek suspension of laws to ride roughshod 
over fundamental rights only if the entire 
nation is imperiled by war.’ What the 
Ghana government is now saying is, ‘No, 
no, we want you to give us powers to ex- 
ercise absolute authority, even if only a 
local area is affected.’ ” 

As newly independent citizens of a for- 
mer African colony, said Professor Busia, 
Ghanaians have a duty to other Africans 
seeking self-government. “Let us testify 
our determination to maintain civil lib- 
erty and democracy,” he cried. Retorted 
a government spokesman: “The concern 
of the leader of the opposition merely be- 
trays his guilty conscience because he was 
and has been the leader of those who 
perpetrated atrocities in Ashanti’”—the 
wealthy (cocoa and gold) territory that is 
the heartland of Nkrumah’s opposition. 
“Let me tell the House this bill is being 
introduced purposely because of the 
Ashanti,” blurted another government 
spokesman. 

Delayed Judgment. By week’s end, 
the government's top-heavy majority had 
rammed through the Emergency Powers 
Bill. It was equally successful with the 
Avoidance of Discrimination Bill, which 
gives the government the power to ban 
without a hearing and “in the responsible 
minister's discretion,” any parties or organ- 
ization “based on racial, tribal, or religious 
interests.” Critics promptly charged that 
its original title was more frank: Political 
Parties Restriction Bill. As the opposition 
fought a losing battle to delay passage by 
demanding a vote on every clause, Nkru- 
mah’s Minister of Justice Ako Adjei bel- 
lowed: “The divisions you are calling are 
merely postponing the time of judgment 
for those of you in this House against 
whom they may have been designed.” 
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Mating Sport Car Action... Town Car Elegance. Behoid a new kind of luxury car never before possit 


Anniversary masterpiece that combines fine-car accouterments and the most dramatic engineering advances of our 
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‘Puerto Rico is 





full of sunshine, and 


so is the rum!” 


says Dandridge Caldwell 


of Nashville. Tennessee 


“Puerto Rico is a delightful island,” says 
Dan Caldwell. “Everything is drenched in 
sunshine. Even the rum. 

“T hadn't tasted rum in twelve years when 
I went to Puerto Rico. Ordered a rum and 
tonic there and was | surprised! That rum 
is dry. Light as a breeze. It makes the best 
tonic drink I ever tasted. 

“I really went for the climate in Puerto 
Rico. You tan during the day and sleep under 
a blanket at night. The trade winds are mar 
vellously cool and refreshing. Perfect weather 


for vacations.” 


4 Cocktail hour finds Dan Caldwell relaxing across 
Bahia de San Juan from an ancient Spanish fortress. 
“Rum and tonic is the word at my house after this,’ 


says Mr. Caldwell now. “You can quote me on that.” 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Rum Promotion 
Division, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


France’s precocious (10) Poetess Mi- 
nou Drouvet was starring in a movie titled 
Clara and the Crooks, a sentimental tale 
about a lovable tyke who reforms a gang 
of bandits through her inexorable sweet- 
ness and innocence. During a recess at 
the suburban Paris studio, little Minou 
chirped excitedly about her film career: 
“We have had several scenarios offered to 
us, but I didn’t like them. In one of the 
stories I was supposed to strangle a dog. 
Just imagine me hurting an animal! The 
Clara story is wonderful! What a nice 
idea to save bad men!” To busy herself 
off the set, Minou is grinding out a novel, 
The Reptiles of Light, a sad story of a 
little blind girl. Also, the heat and dust of 
the studio have made her yearn for the 
sea, with this result; 


The sea is the wind’s guitar, 

Strumming in the key of A minor 

And murmuring about the sadness of 

far-off plains. 

My heart is the wind’s guitar, 

Strumming in the key of A minor 

And whispering about the sadness of 

forgotten moments, 

Speaking to a financial pow-wow in 
Chicago, Eugene R. Black, president of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, made one of the more 
sanguine statements of the Sputnik peri- 
od: “My first reaction to the earth 
satellites was to ask myself the question: 
If intelligent life is found on other plan- 
ets, will the people there be borrowers or 
investors? Of course, if they are investors, 
there may lie the solution of all my 
money-raising problems.” 

In a rare mention of her erstwhile great 
and good friend, full-bloomed (49) Cin- 
emactress Anna (Wild Js the Wind) 
Magnani updated her views of Italian 
Director Roberto Rossellini, in passing 
struck a blow for all who are weary of 
Don Juans in headlines. Simmered Anna: 
“He could still be a great director if he 
did not let himself be enveloped in family 
questions. It’s a most depressing and bor- 
ing story. It’s about time for the papers 
to stop publishing so much gossip about 
Roberto and Ingrid.” 

In Manhattan for the windup of their 
genial father’s U.S. visit, Morocco’s veil- 
less Princesses Aisha (Time, Nov. 11), 
Malika and Nuzha met local newsfolk, 
acquitted themselves well through French 
and Arabic interpreters. Their little sister 
Amina, 4. skipped the conference in favor 
of a nap. A newshen inquired: “Is the 
Princess Aisha engaged?” Ignoring her 
linguistic aides, Aisha snapped a prompt 
no in English. Then someone inquired 
whether dynamic Feminist Aisha is re- 
garded by Moroccan women as her coun- 
try’s own Joan of Arc. “Certainly not!” 
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Watch the gender. 


she replied, eyes twinkling. “Wasn't she 
known as a liberator of men?” At week's 
end King Mohammed V and his daugh- 
ters flew home to Africa in Ike's old 
SHAPE plane, Columbine I. 





One of Communism’'s double-edged 
battle-axes was made an ambassadress in 
an appointment smacking strongly of nep- 
otism. East Germany's first envoy to 
Vugoslavia: Lieut. General Eleonore 
(“Lore”) Staimer, 51, dutiful daughter 
of East Germany’s puppet President Wil- 
helm Pieck. She will probably take her 
Belgrade post next month, work hard at 
cultivating new amity between Tito and 
Soviet satellites. 

France’s Cinemacaroon Brigitte (And 
God Created Woman) Bardot, who won 
a 1987 Victoire (France's Oscar), proved 
the infinite ingenuity of the French in 
inventing new human relationships. She 





Georges Boigontier—Unifrance 
BRIGITTE 
Forgive the trespasses. 


offered to be the godmother of a baby 
girl born to her ex-husband, Director 
Roger Vadim, and a Danish model one 
day after he and Brigitte were divorced, 

Though customarily the fountainhead 
of the sound and the fury, old (88) Archi- 
tectitan Frank Lloyd Wright found him- 
self on the receiving end of a scorcher 
from Leon Chatelain, president of the 
American Institute of Architects. Just re- 
turned from a globe-girdling trip, Archi- 
tect Chatelain candidly assessed Tokyo's 
famed earthquake-proof Imperial Hotel, 
designed by Wright, and finished in 1922. 
The verdict: “One of the most horrible 
buildings I've ever been in, It is dark 
and dismal and looks grotesque.” 

Twice after playing with the New York 
Philharmonic, Violinist Yehudi Menuhin 
mortified the Philharmonic management 
by responding to applause with Bach en- 
cores, a rash defiance of the Philharmon- 
ic’s staid traditions. After a third concert 
for another full house at Carnegie Hall 
last week, both audience and some orches- 
tra players mischievously sought to ap- 
plaud Menuhin into another encore. Duly 
warned to stick rigidly to the program, 
Menuhin smiled and announced: “I am 
not allowed . . Applause broke out 
again. Finally, Violinist Menuhin made a 
little speech: “I am not at all sure you 
are allowed to applaud either! [Snickers 
from the gallery.| But I am sure that if 
Bach could realize what damage even two 
or three minutes of his music could do to 
the traditions and budget of this great 
orchestra, he would be very sorry!” 





From Cuba, Gossipist Leonard Lyons 
reported upon a merry encounter with 
old friends: “The Havana tourist season 
hasn’t started yet. “That's why this is a 
good time for working,’ Ernest Heming- 
way had told us earlier, at lunch at his 
home. On the wall was the mounted skin 
of the lion Mary Hemingway had shot in 
Africa. No bullet hole was evident. ‘I’m 
almost embarrassed,’ she smiled. ‘I shot 
him while he was running away.’ ” 
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SCIENCE 





Life in the Deep Freeze 


The winter sun still sulked below the 
northern horizon, but a few rays of light 
filtered across the Antarctic wastes. The 
sculptured sea of snow swept on forever. 
The date: Sept. 18, 1957. The tempera- 
ture: —102.1°F., the lowest official reading 
ever made on the face of the earth, 

Out of a building smothered in snow 
climbed a husky figure in heavy arctic 
gear. Dr. Paul Siple. 49. leader of the U.S. 
encampment at the South Pole, made his 
way to a spot his group had picked as the 
exact locus of the earth’s bottom, the 
South Pole. There, he squinted into the 
wind and looked around. But he took no 
readings. noted no data. Siple was out for 
the sheer fun of standing on the pole in 
the record-breaking cold. 

Survival Plus Success. Buoyed by such 
enthusiasm for his job, Polarman Siple 
pulled off one of the major U.S. contri- 
butions to the International Geophysical 
Year: he led 17 Navy and civilian spe- 
cialists through one full year at the pole. 
Last week, back in Washington, Siple was 
picking up a trayful of scientific medals 
for his work. The data his team accumu- 
lated were still being processed, but the 
very fact that it brought back any data 
at all made the expedition a success. Said 
Siple: “We had been told privately that it 
would have been sufficient for that first 
winter if we had just managed to survive.” 

No man knows more about surviving at 
the South Pole than Siple (Time, Dec. 
3t, 1956), the obvious man to establish 
the first year-round colony in the world’s 
deep freeze. As a Sea Scout. he went to 
the Antarctic 29 years ago with Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, has spent four winters 
there since. As it turned out, Siple’s buoy- 
ant personality proved as valuable as his 
scientific knowledge. He ran a surpris- 
ingly contented camp despite the little 


Artzybasheff 


POLARMAN SIPLE 
Clean, cool and contented. 
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group's isolation, and the wearing, jet- 
black night of winter that was four 
months long. Siple’s formula: work like 
hell most of the time; be pleasant to 
everyone all of the time. 

Hi-Fi & Movies. By oldtime standards, 
the camp was a plush resort. Air-dropped 
supplies floated down regularly. There was 
plenty of room for everyone in the huts, 
which were connected by undersnow tun- 
nels. The men ran movies three times a 
week, exulted in the talents of their cook. 
About once a week they talked by radio- 
telephone to their families. Occasionally, 
some of them got tired of hearing certain 
hi-fi records, took to hiding them around 
the camp (one victim: twangy Ballad 
Singer-Guitarist Burl Ives), But the men 
balked only once—when a stateside psy- 
chologist sent down a lengthy question- 
naire probing each man’s attitude toward 
the others. On unanimous demand, the 
camp doctor tore up the questions. 

Says Siple: “One reason for the nor- 
mal life lived down there was that every- 
one was kept very, very busy, so much so 
that a few sometimes complained that 
there was too much to do and not enough 
leisure.” Another was the fact that the 
men quickly learned to trust their gear 
and the sound, weatherproofed construc- 
tion of their quarters. They filled much 
of their time deep below the ice crust 
in the “snow mine,’ where they dug 
out enough snow to provide water for 
weekly baths and other uses. Each man 
spent about eight hours a month in the 
mine (250 speedy steps down, 250 weary 
steps back), where the temperature stayed 
close to —61°F, “This was the first expe- 
dition of this sort I have been on,” 
says Siple, “where a man could keep 
really clean and smell clean.” 

While Siple and his crew were running 
out their year, a rival team of Russians 
abandoned plans to camp deep within the 
continent, settled instead for a more ac- 
cessible site in the interior, Last week, as 
his relief crew settled down in the Ant- 
arctic, Polarman Siple was taking a quiet 
pride in beating the Russians: “They 
didn’t even reach their original site. Our 


station has been working for a year now.” 


Under the Pole 


Polar scientists have long speculated on 
what lies beneath the ice-covered surface 
of the South Pole, which is 9,200 ft. 
above sea level. Last week the best look 
yet beneath the Pole came from the 
Rev. Daniel Linehan, S.J., seismologist, 
burly professor of geophysics at Boston 
College and onetime (1923) guard on a 
good B.C. football team. Jesuit Linehan’s 
findings: the Pole is underlain by rock 
above sea level. 

Working under Rear Admiral George J. 
Dufek, commander of Operation Deep 
Freeze Three, Linehan set off three blasts 
of TNT in a 48-ft. crater not far from 
Paul Siple’s camp. (The crater had been 
made by an air-dropped tractor that 
dropped too far too fast.) The sound wave 
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Time Diagram by R. M. Chapin, Jr. 


took .4 seconds to reach solid rock beneath 
the ice and return. Linehan calculated that 
the bedrock is 903 ft. above sea level. Over 
this is “very dense” ice 8,200 ft. thick, 
topped by a 20-ft. belt of “hard” ice. 
In turn, the hard-ice belt is covered by 
a surface layer of snow and ice 77 ft. 
thick. After studying his charts, Line- 
han said: “We probably can assume that 
the same type of rock keeps on through 
the plateau.)’ 


Research Man 

A great shaggy bear of a man rose this 
week in Washington before a distinguished 
audience of hypersonic-flight experts to 
deliver the prestigious Wright Brothers 
Lecture. For Speaker H. Julian Allen of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aer- 
onautics, the honor was well timed. That 
morning Avco Manufacturing Corp. an- 
nounced that it had devised a blunt-nose 
cone for the Air Force ICBM Titan. Origi- 
nator of the blunt-nose concept: Dr. 
“Harvey” Allen, one of the most brilliant 
and colorful of the nation’s flight scientists. 

The Wright Brothers Lecture was the 
latest honor for jovial Bachelor Allen, 47, 
a dedicated NACA scientist for 21 years. 
When Allen suggested in 1952 that the 
heating problem caused by the re-entry 
of a ballistic missile into the earth's atmos- 
phere might be solved by a blunt-nose 
cone, highly resistant to the air, many of 
his colleagues were skeptical. The prevail- 
ing theory backed a needle-shaped cone 
that would offer minimum aerodynamic 
drag. Allen's blunt shape built up tem- 
peratures in the tens of thousands of 
degrees, but it saved the cone from melt- 
ing away by creating a wide-angle shock 
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It costs so little to tell him “don’t worry” 


... and mean it 


No one has to tell you that your 
family’s good life—home, car, all 
the treasured things you enjoy to- 
gether—depends on your paycheck. 

You can do more than provide 
this life from payday to payday. 
You can say “don’t worry”’—nowor 
ever—with the help of your nearby 
Travelers agent or broker. 

He'll help you plan the right life 
insurance. Enough to keep your 


family going—to see your children 
through college—if you’re not there. 
Enough to provide emergency cash. 
And Travelers Life Insurance can 
build funds for your retirement. 

What’s more, your Travelers man 
can help you develop a program for 
all your insurance—life, health, 
home, auto, all of it. 

Now, through the new Travelers 
Premium Budget Plan, you can 
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pay for your Travelers insurance 
comfortably in low monthly pay- 
ments. No more big premiums which 
always seem to come up when you 
least expect them. 

You'll be well on your way to 
American Family Independence— 
worry-free living today because 
your tomorrows are secure. 

Anew year is almost here. Better 
see your Travelers man soon. 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident «+ Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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Ideal's plant ot Devil's Slide, Utah 


To keep pace with the growth of 
our country, in the past 10 years 
since 1947 the production of Ideal 
Cement has been more than tripled, 
from 7 million to over 24 million 
barrels per year. 


For more than 50 years, Ideal stock 

(and that of its predecessor companies) 
has been on the Over-the-Counter market. 
Listing has now been effected on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the 

Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


: 
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IDEAL Cement Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


15 Plants and 3 Terminals 
Serving Some of the Most Rapidly 
Growing Areas of the Nation 


wave that carried away much of the heat. 
Allen’s design has since been adopted by 
missilemen throughout the industry. 
Long before his blunt-nose idea. Allen 
had become famous among flight scientists. 
A Stanford graduate (class of 32), he 
joined NACA in 1936, became known as 
a hustling young man with solid, but un- 
conventional, ideas. Too busy to remember 
names, he took to calling everyone “Har- 
vey,” soon had the nickname tagged back 
on him. No great shakes as an office man- 
ager, he watched his desk disappear under 
| piles of paper, often had to whistle in 
the janitors to dredge his work out of the 
wastepaper. But somehow Allen got his 
job done, e.g., the laminar-flow air foil of 





Jon Brenneis 
FLicHt Screntist ALLEN 


A bet on a blunt nose. 





the P-51 fighter of World War II, a super- 
sonic free-flight wind tunnel in which a 
model plane is fired into a blast of air. 

Harvey Allen has finally managed to 
clear up his desk. But away from his 
shrieking wind tunnels, he is still a spec- 
tacular citizen. He tools around Palo Alto 
in a 1936 Mercedes-Benz touring car, or a 
1931 Dusenberg (original price: $19,000), 
lives alone in a bungalow that looks like a 
highbrow junk pile. Some items: five 
aquariums for tropical fish, antique Ori- 
ental sculpture, a reed organ, a library on 
Mayan architecture. There, looking like 
an outsize Dylan Thomas, he delights in 
cooking dinners (creole, French, Italian, 
Scandinavian or Oriental) for as many as 
| 35 Quests. 

Allen could easily increase his budget 
for tropical fish and Oriental sculpture by 
following the path of so many of his col- 
leagues: leaving low-paying Government 
work for high-paying private industry. But 
Harvey Allen (salary $16,000 a year) has 
no such plans. “I’m a research man,” he 
says. “The NACA gives me freedom to 
work. I'm sticking with them.” 
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If you've ever wondered how the good things 
under your tree were made and delivered in time 
for a merry Christmas morning, the last thing you 
might think of is a battery of busy IBM machines. 

But it’s a fact: in thousands of bustling work- 
shops and stores throughout the world, IBM 
data processing systems help in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of toys and clothes and all 
the other wonderful things that enter into your 
holiday giving. 

Yes ... every day, in uncounted ways, IBM 
helps add to the pleasure of daily living... 
speeds the progress that makes for many, many 
merry Christmases! 
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OW PLEASANT IT IS to give whiskey to 
| | friends for the holidays, and know that onc 
by one they'll say “just what | wanted!” 


Gaily dressed in its beautiful gift wrap for the 


holidays, Old Grand-Dad is a symbol of both 


your friendship and your good taste 





Finest of all bourbon whiskies, Old Grand-Dad 
is the one bourbon your friends would choose 


for themselves 
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FOUR-STAND TANDEM COLD REDUCING MILL AT J&L's CLEVELAND WORKS 


New J&L Giant with Big Ideas 


The fastest and most powerful mill of its kind any- 
where has gone to work for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. 

This $20 million “cold reducing” mill rolls coils 
of strip steel into thinner gages, which are finished 
into fine-quality “cold rolled sheets.” These cold 
rolled sheets become gleaming body panels for the 
new autos, they are stamped into the attractive 
shapes of many appliances, or they may show up as 
office furniture, lighting fixtures, or containers. 

J&L’s big new mill at Cleveland is part of an 


expansion and modernization program that has 
doubled J&L’s capaci for making cold rolled 
sheets, and at the same time reduced processing costs. 
It symbolizes the big ideas behind the new J&L— 
the modern steel company—where 
44,000 employees, through skill and 
planning, make more and better 

steels for a growing America. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 


IN STEEL 


STEEL 
J&L...A GREAT NAME 
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The Celluloid Sleuths 


A young, hot-eyed Benito Mussolini 
stared out of U.S. TV screens this week 
and spoke in accented English: “I salute 
the great American people.” CBS con- 
jured up the Duce’s shade in Mussolini, 
a fast-moving half hour on Twentieth 
Century galvanized by rare images of the 
living past. Viewers caught glimpses they 
had half forgotten or never seen before: 
newborn Fascist babies squirming whole- 
sale on a nursery table; the bare-chested 
dictator on a ski slope; his mistress, Cla- 
retta Petacci, in a silken boudoir; an anon- 
ymous GI mugging in victory from the 
famous balcony of the Palazzo Venezia. 

Mussolini, the latest example of a no- 
tably successful TV specialty, is in great 
part a monument to a new kind of sleuth: 
the film searcher. Before Twentieth Cen- 
tury could fit together the show’s dra- 
matic jigsaw pattern in celluloid, search- 
ers had to hunt out the bits and pieces 
of aging film in 25 different hoards in 
four countries; to give editors a choice, 
they brought in ten times as much foot- 
age as editors could put on the air. 

Truffle Hound. The hunting ground of 
the celluloid sleuths is vast—Government 
agencies in the U.S. and abroad, old news- 
reel vaults and a network of private col- 
lectors, mostly eccentrics whom one NBC 
searcher describes as “a basketful of live 
eels who frequently don’t own the film 
legally.” Archives are widely scattered, 
often poorly indexed, studded with tanta- 
lizing gaps left by oversight, fire and dis- 
integration. Nitrate-base film, widely used 
until 1948, has a lifetime of only 25 
years. “It is not unusual,” says an expert, 
“to open a can of film and find nothing 
but dust.” Almost as frustrating is the 
sheer volume; the vaults of the U.S. 
armed forces alone hold 166 million feet 
visible to the public—enough to provide 
34 years of solid viewing, day and night. 

The sleuthing job breeds special tech- 
niques. The older film gets, the worse 
its stench. Says Daniel Jones, chief film 
scout for NBC's Project 20: “I go into 
an old film vault like a truffle hound. I 
go to the cans that smell worst first.” 
Then he dumps water on them against the 
common risk that the old film may burst 
spontaneously into flames. 

To sniff out Mussolini footage, Asso- 
ciate Producer Isaac (Ike) Kleinerman, 
who helped put together Victory at Sea 
at NBC, went to Rome last April. He 
found a trove of early footage in Italian 
archives, but government officials refused 
to let any of it out of the country. Instead, 
he dug valuable old clips out of French 
newsreel files. And, like the bluebird of 
happiness, the best footage he had seen in 
Rome turned up in copies back in Man- 
hattan, where a search unearthed a Fascist 
documentary shot in the late ‘20s with a 
script by Benito Mussolini himself. 

Tom Mix for the Prince. Thanks to such 
searchers as Twentieth Century's Mel 
Stuart and James McDonough, TV shows 
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glimpses of history that might languish 
forever unseen. Some of the rare footage 
comes from wartime enemy-made films, 
e.g., Japan’s own record of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. From a onetime lady-in- 
waiting at the Czarist court, whom he 
found in New Jersey, Stuart once got 
8,000 precious feet of royal family life, 
including the Czar swimming in the buff. 
Sometimes unusual film gets scrapped. 
Example: a shot of Charlie Chaplin doing 
a little jig for visiting Winston Churchill 
in Hollywood in 1929. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Producer Burton (“Bud”) Benjamin 
reluctantly threw it out of his hour-long 
show on Churchill (Trae, Oct. 28) be- 
cause “it had no place in our story.” 
The “archive film,” as NBC Producer 
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The bulk of film comes from the news- 
reel archives, which started in the U.S. in 
1910 and by now, except for Paramount’s 
stubbornly locked vaults, have been raked 
by the networks. Ironically, it is TV itself 
that has put most of the newsreels out of 
business and thereby shut off one source 
for future historians in celluloid. The net- 
works are now salting away their own 
voluminous news film against the day 
when a show like Twenty-First Century 
may want to picture the quaint old U.S. 
at the dawn of the space age. 


Review 

Seven Lively Arts: “The blues to me.” 
said hard-luck Singer Billie Holiday sip- 
ping a cup of coffee, “are like being very 
sad, very sick—and again, like going to 
church and being very happy. We've got 
to do right by the blues on TV, because 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN & SIGHTSEER CHURCHILL (1929) 
The worse the stench, the better the cheese. 


Henry Salomon calls the TV genre that 
he pioneered with Victory at Sea, gets 
relatively little of its footage but much 
of its filip from private collectors such as 
Johnny Allen, 47, a Manhattan film tech- 
nician who rides his hobby fervidly. Allen 
keeps in touch with 260 collectors around 
the world (184 in the U.S.), says: “A col- 
lector will never divulge the names of 
other collectors.’ Many are specialists, 
collecting only railroad shots, Ernst Lu- 
bitsch film or Tom Mix reels. Among 
themselves, they swap film, rarely sell it. 
“When we need something,” says Search- 
er McDonough, “we send out word to a 
couple of key people in this underground.” 
The networks pay $2.50 a foot for collec- 
tors’ film, though to get a sequence of a 
debutante describing her dance with the 
Prince of Wales, Stuart had to put up 
nothing less than some old Tom Mix film. 


the blues deserve the best.” At air time, 
Billie sat on top of a bare stool and cud- 
died up to an old jazz-cult favorite, Fine 
and Mellow (“My man don’t love me, he 
shakes me awful mean”), and did just 
dandy by the blues. And, for the balance 
of CBS's one-hour The Sound of Jazz, the 
art got what it has so long deserved: a 
TV showcase uncluttered by the fuss and 
furbelows that burden most musical tele- 
casts. In the murky, smoke-choked studio. 
more th.» ‘two dozen of the best jazz 
vocalists and sidemen worked through 
eight of the best jazz numbers with the 
kind of love, wonder, almost mystical 
absorption they usually summon up in 
the most free-wheeling jam sessions. 
Soon after the show, however, Seven 
Lively Arts’s producers heard a long, sad 
note from CBS. In spite of some artistic 
successes after a faulty start, Arts had 
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tablets are more effective than one as a pain reliever. 
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But—for fastest relief—for feelable relief in minutes from the symptoms 
of a cold or the flu, take two Coldene Tablets every three hours. 

Coldene Tablets ... 1. give effective relief from sneezes, sniffles, stuffy 
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only cold tablets that relieve a cough... 4. calm that tiring, ache-all-over 
feeling ...5. get into the bloodstream fast. 
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tell you Coldene is powerful, fast, effective. Twenty tablets $1. 
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| wooed no sponsors in five weeks. So CBS 
decreed that on Feb. 16—after only ten 
of its projected 22 shows, and a loss of 
$1,250,000—Arts will close shop. Execu- 
tive Producer John Houseman blamed the 
lack of sponsors partly on the critics, 
added: “But if you fail when you're doing 
something that’s fun and good, it doesn’t 
matter.” 


All-Star Golf: A golf tournament 
played exclusively for TV audiences is the 
sport world’s freshest attempt to score 
with home viewers since bowling proved to 
be right up television’s alley. Originated 
by Chicago’s Peter DeMet, who is also the 
kingpin of TV bowling, each hour-long 
golf show (Sat. 4 p.m., ABC) boils down 
to an 18-hole match between two top 
pros, e.g., Cary Middlecoff, Sam Snead, 
Gene Sarazen, playing before six simul- 
taneously grinding movie cameras. The 
winner of each match gets $2,000 (the 
loser, $1,000) and the right to keep play- 
ing as long as he wins. Players can win 
bonuses of $soo for an eagle, $10,0co 
for a hole in one. With tensely whispered 
commentary by Announcer Jim Britt, the 
games drum up genuine suspense, made 
somehow more tantalizing by the fact 
that the results are foreordained on film 
shot far in advance. But the producers 
have succumbed to only one request for 
advance screenings by a golf buff who 
could not bear the suspense. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower had seen all the shows before 
he left for Paris last week. 








Suspicion: NBC's new series of hour- 
long melodramas, half on film and half 
live, usually seems deader than either, but 
it sat up and began to move last week 
with The Deadly Game, adapted by James 
Yaffe from a story by Friedrich Duerren- 
matt. A sales executive (Gary Merrill) 
stumbled out of a New England blizzard 
to find shelter in an old-fashioned mansion 
where four retired men in dinner jackets 
almost seemed to be waiting for him. They 
plied him with food and brandy, and he 
amiably agreed after dinner to join them 
in the parlor game that enabled them to 
practice once more their former profes- 
sions as judge, prosecutor and defense 
attorney. Merrill would be the defendant. 
The crime? He could think of none that 
he had committed. But soon, between 
Prosecutor Joseph Wiseman’s sharp ques- 
tions and his own loose-lipped, boozy 
euphoria, Merrill found in growing con- 
fusion and fear that he was on trial for 
murder—and that his fourth host was the 
former state executioner. The crime: in- 
ducing a fatal heart attack in the boss 
whose job he coveted. 

At once urbane and eerie, Deadly Game 
achieved some of the quality of a Lord 
Dunsany shocker, benefited from skilled 
construction as well as from Actor Mer- 
rill’s supple playing at the head of a sure 
cast, including Boris Karloff and Harry 
Townes. Closing scene: Merrill's widow, 
no angel either, drops in unexpectedly, 
agrees to stay for dinner and perhaps a 
parlor game afterward to take her mind 
off her bereavement. 
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A ROUSING SEND-OFF 
FOR A NEW BEST SELLER 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN PAINTING 


“It is, without doubt, the finest book 

that has ever been published on Amer- 

ican art. It must have been a herculean 

task and TIME certainly has measured 
up to the job.” 

Epwin S. Barnate, Director 

Grand Central Galleries, New York 


“Magnificent volume... fascinating an- 
ecdote... brilliant color...” 
Witmincron (Dex.) News 


“A first-rate job in making the com- 
plicated story of the emergence of an 
American art intelligible and digestible 
to everyone who wants to know. It is 
happily free from the arty double-talk 
that infests most of our art journals 
today.” 
Maynanp Wacker, Director 
Maynard Walker Gallery, New York 


“A great service to American art.” 
Winston-Sacem (N. C.) 
JOURNAL & SENTINEL 


“This book is one the reader will want 

to use for reference, and re-read for 

pleasure and entertainment.” 
WASHINGTON STAR 


“The broad display of color plates fills 

effectively a long-standing and grievous 

gap in the publications on American 
culture.” 

James Tuomas FLexner 

Art Historian 


“A beautiful book .. . handsome repro- 
duction.” 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


“To have all the plates in color and to 

have such quantities of them is sheer 
luxury.” 

Henny B. Cavpweut, Director 

Fort Worth Art Center 


“Most modern books on painting have 
been restricted, it seems to me, by the 
author’s urge toward special pleading. 
This one is breathtaking in its scope, 
weight of knowledge, and fine writing.” 
James CHapin 

Artist 


$13.50—regular edition 
$15.50—deluzxe edition (specially bound and boxed) 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 





“Only an organization with TIME’s 
enormous resources could afford to 
bring out a book like this. The invest- 
ment involved makes one’s mind reel; 
no ordinary book publisher could even 
consider such a project ... Alexander 
Eliot, the art editor of TIME, is an ex- 
tremely able critic indeed. He writes 
both warmly and elegantly and often 
embodies very penetrating analysis in 
a brilliant, memorable phrase.” 

San Francisco Curonicre 


“It is one of the finest and fullest books 

on art that I have ever seen. You have 

dug under the surface in searching to 

express the real truth and worth of 
these painters.” 

Puise Evercoop 

Artist 


“A magnificent volume... and I sin- 
cerely feel it is a book anyone should 
know who is interested in the progress 
and cultural development of the U. S.” 
Laurence Sickman, Director 

Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City 


“This magnificent book on American 
art is something Americans can be 


proud of.” 
Cuicaco Trmune 


TIME Book Department 


540 North Michigan Ave. ise 


or write to: Chicago 11, Illinois 
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“The wisest and most inspired presen- 

tation of American art that has ap- 

peared during the past quarter of a 
century.” 

Samuet Gorven, President 

American Artists Group 


“I have read the manuscript with a 
great deal of pleasure and found it not 
only informative but also very lively, 
witty and most readable. By your in- 
triguing style and fresh presentation 
of an oft-told story, I think you will 
catch a lot of people unawares. . . peo- 
ple who had thought they were not in- 
terested in art.” 

Perry T. Ratusone, Director 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


“A beautiful book, by far the best yet 

turned out on American art. Mr. Eliot, 

your critic, writes well and entertain- 

ingly where most in his trade are abys- 
mally dull.” 

Tuomas Hart Benton 

Artist 


“Mr. Eliot is an adroit painter of min- 
iature portraits in words and a lively 
raconteur. This is not only a beautiful 
book and a highly educational book; it 
is a thoroughly entertaining one.” 

New York Times 


DISTRIBUTED BY RANDOM HOUSE 





MEDICINE 


Squeaky in Surgery 

Famed Surgeon Alfred Blalock repaid 
part of the debt he owes to dogs for the 
use he made of them in perfecting his 
blue-baby operation. Squeaky, a seven- 
month old female Rottweiler, was sus- 
pected of having a heart defect. Examina- 
tion by Blalock and Pediatrician Helen 
Taussig showed that the trouble was real- 
ly an intestinal block from an auto acci- 
dent. Decision: immediate surgery. Time 
for operation, performed by Surgeon Bla- 
lock, in the animal operating room of 
Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins Hospital: 14 
hours. The patient did fine. 





The Brain as Tape Recorder 

Hippocrates revolutionized —_ medical 
thinking when he moved the seat of reason 
from the heart to the head and wrote: 
“From the brain, and from the brain only, 
arise our pleasures, joys, laughter and 
jests, as well as our sorrows, pains, griefs 
and tears.” Since then (circa 400 B.C.), 
says famed Neurosurgeon Wilder Penfield, 
a few highly localized parts of the brain 
have been shown to control vision, hear- 
ing, speech, some physical sensations and 
most movements, but by far the greater 
part of the brain remains unexplored. To 
fill in one of the blanks on the cerebral 
map, Dr. Penfield has just offered evi- 
dence to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences that parts of the brain work like an 
audio-video tape recorder, preserving the 
details of everything a man sees and hears. 

Before operating on epilepsy patients, 
Dr. Penfield, head of Montreal's Neu- 
rological Institute, explores the surface 
of their brains with a fine electrode 
(usual current: 1-5 volts for 1/500 to 
1/200 second). Though fully conscious 
(only local anesthesia is used for open- 
ing the skull), the patient feels no shock, 
does not even know when the current 
is applied, for the brain tissue itself is 
insensitive to pain. 

Built-In Hi-Fi. Examining a woman 
patient this way in 1931, Dr. Penfield 
touched part of the left temporal lobe. 
She began to recall giving birth more than 
20 years earlier. When the electrode was 
applied to the cut surface in the forward 
part of the temporal lobe during an opera- 
tion on a 26-year-old secretary, she sud- 
denly remarked: “I hear music.” Minutes 
later, without her knowledge, the elec- 
trode was reapplied to the same spot. “I 
hear music again,” she said. She hummed 
the tune in time with the orchestra that 
she heard. Later she wrote: “It is not one 
of my favorite songs, so I don’t know 
why I heard that one. I finally got hold of 
a copy and played it on the piano.” 

Other patients also had musical recol- 
lections. One heard a piano and saw the 
man playing it. A boy reported seeing 
men seated in chairs and hearing them 
sing. These were no hallucinations, but al- 
ways the reproductions of actual experi- 
ences. Aside from music, patients have re- 
called a wide variety of incidents, usually 
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trivial, often from childhood, and con- 
nected with the family or neighbors. 

More Real Than Memory. Dr. Pen- 
field’s conclusion: “There is, hidden away 
in the brain, a record of the stream of 
consciousness. It seems to hold the detail 
of that stream as laid down during each 
man’s waking, conscious hours. Contained 
in this record are all those things of which 
the individual was once aware—such de- 
tails as a man might hope to remember for 
a few seconds or minutes afterwards, but 
which are largely lost to voluntary recall 
after that time... 

“This is not memory, as we usually use 
the word. No man can recall by voluntary 
effort such a wealth of detail. . . Many a 
patient has told me that the experience 
brought back by the electrode is much 
more real than remembering.” 

Strangely, two experiences—or “strips 
of time,” as Dr. Penfield calls them—are 
never activated at the same time, so there 
is no confusion. Responses are obtained 
only from the lobes lying inside the tem- 
ples, never from the frontal lobes (in the 
forehead) or the occipital (toward the 
back of the head). Even in some parts of 
the temporal lobes themselves, stimula- 
tion produces no effect. And never does 
stimulation lead to constructive thinking 
or purposeful action. 

Interpretive Cortex. Dr. Penfield is 
confident that the temporal lobe areas he 
has studied are only transmission belts for 
the electrical impulses that pass through 
the brain at the time of the original ex- 
periences, and that the actual storehouse 
of the impressions is in a deeper part 
of the brain. His electric needling sends an 
impulse to this storehouse that revives the 
experience. But it does something more: 
he finds that often, when his patients are 
stimulated, they have a “feeling about 
the present situation—an interpretation 
of the present, but not one that the pa- 
tient thinks out deliberately.” 


So, Dr. Penfield reasons, his stimulations 
of the temporal lobe are like a process 
that is common in everyday life: a flash- 
back of past experience, and an almost 
instantaneous comparison of the present 
with previous similar experiences. For this 
area of the brain, to which no function 
had been assigned, he proposes the term 
“interpretive cortex.” Its discovery, he 
suggests, is a step toward explaining what 
Hippocrates called the brain’s power to 
“distinguish the ugly from the beautiful, 
the bad from the good, the pleasant from 
the unpleasant.” 


Capsules 

@ The mutant Asian strain of flu virus has 
already caused “the most widespread in- 
fluenza epidemic in 4o years,” said Sur- 
geon General Leroy E. Burney of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. His estimate: 15 
million to 20 million cases in the U.S. 
since Sept. 1. Though the peak of the first 
wave has passed, Dr, Burney urged prompt 
use of the vaccine now available to guard 
against a second wave early in 1958. 

@ Grants of $500,000 each to three uni- 
versities (Harvard, Johns Hopkins and 
Pittsburgh ) were announced by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for training and research 
programs to prepare public health experts 
to guard civilians against the health haz- 
ards of nuclear radiation. 

@ Ultrasound vibrations (Trae, Dec. 2), 
already available for high-speed painless 
drilling. were demonstrated to Greater 
New York dentists as a means of cleaning 
the teeth. At 26,000 vibrations per second, 
a blunt, smooth tip on the instrument dis- 
lodges accumulations of calculus (tartar), 
including those below the gumline, where 
they do the most harm, while a continuous 
fine jet of lukewarm water washes the 
debris away. Advantages: to the dentist, 
speed; to the patient, gentleness, as com- 
pared with sharp scrapers, and reduced 
danger of injury to the teeth. 
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AMERICA ON ITS KNEES: 





SHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM CONRAD N. HILTON: 


- years ago we published a public service message entitled 
[ERICA ON ITS Knees.” Like a pebble dropped in still waters 
‘le Sam's Prayer spread around the world to 53 countries, over 
barriers of oceans and mountains, of creed and language. 
e then we have received nearly half a million requests for 
ints from people in all walks of life. Every day new letters 
re asking for copies. Realizing that perhaps our world is in 
. greater need of this prayer today, we are republishing it this 
istmas season. If you desire a free reprint suitable for framing, 
are invited to write to me personally — Office of the President, 
ton Hotels Corporation, 9990 Santa Monica Boulevard, 


erly Hills, California. 


PRESIDENT OF HILTON HOTELS 


OUR. THER IN HEAVEN: 





pray that you save us from ourselves. 
» world that you have made for us, to live in peace, we have made into an armed camp. 
We live in fear of war to come. 
are afraid of “the terror that flies by night, and the arrow that flies by day, 
the pestilence that walks in darkness and the destruction that wastes at noon-day.” 
have turned from you to go our selfish way. 
We have broken your commandments and denied your truth. 
We have left your altars to serve the false gods of money and pleasure and power. 
FORGIVE US AND HELP US 
v, darkness gathers around us and we are confused in all our counsels. 
Losing faith in you, we lose faith in ourselves. 
ire us with wisdom, all of us of every color, race and creed; 
to use our wealth, our strength to help our brother, instead of destroying him. 


p us to do your will as it is done in heaven 


and to be worthy of your promise of peace on earth. 


us with new faith, new strength and new courage, 


that we may win the Battle for Peace. 


wift to save us, dear God, before the darkness falls 
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310 Norton scientists and technicians study the physical properties, chemical 





Science comes to imdustry 








Ceramic Engineering is the guiding 
science of Norton men who worked on the 
Manhattan project . . . now supervise 
nuclear ceramic fuels of important pres- 
ent use and great future potential. Each 
fuel pellet is molded to exact dimensions 





Electronics becomes a workingman on a 
Norton CM-1 multiwheel grinder. It 
questions and adjusts wheel setting, 
checks in-process gauge with post-check 
ing gauge and even signals for the 
operator when a problem stumps it. 


Organic Chemistry is the 
scientific route to developing 
better adhesive properties for 
Bear brand pressure-sensitive 
tapes. Adhesive ingredients 
have always been under con- 
stant study at Behr-Manning 
because they are vital, too, in 
the quality performance of al 
coated abrasive products. 





Metallurgical Facts discovered at Norto 
are shared with all industry through pul 
lished findings and improved products. , 
study of the effects of grinding on ste¢ 
“dog bones,” for instance, taught ne 
lessons in stress and strain. 


Making better products a3 





composition and crystal! structure of materials with the latest types of precision instruments and equipment. 


throu el 1 a dozen doors 


These doors are symbolic of the working laboratories 
of Norton Company. Here men of science have the 
“know-what” and their co-workers have the “know- 
how” to serve the many different industries in which 
Norton products are vital. 

Here trained men peer into the mysteries of metals and 
the behavior of molecules under stress and strain. Here 
the thermodynamics of atomic fuels are investigated and 
the organic nature of tape adhesives, coated abrasive and 
grinding wheel bonds are explored. Services to long- 
established industries such as ceramics and new ones like 
rocketry go on simultaneously and lead to further prog- 





Spectrography at Norton helps keep present products up to 
standard . . . opens up a whole new vista of the chemical nature 
of materials for products still in the development stage. Emis- 
sion spectrograph helps 


ress. Yet, even as you are reading this, Norton, by its 
products, is daily giving industry that Norton ‘Touch 
of Gold” “Making Better Products to Make Your 
Products Better.” 


ABRASIVES 


Around the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants — Worcester, Mas; 
Santa Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; 
France; Germany; Italy; Brazil 

Behr-Manning Plants Coated Abrasives and Pressure-Sensitive 
Tapes ‘Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; Northern 
Ireland; Argentina; Brazil 

Electric Furnace Plants Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, 
Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec; Brazil 

Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant Worcester, Mass. 

Refractories Plant 

Electro-Chemical Plants 
Alabama 

Norton Pike Plant 
Hampshire 

Bauxite Mines 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chippawa, Ontario; Huntsville, 


Sharpening Stones — Littleton, New 


Bauxite, Arkansas. 


General Offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Masa 


to make your products better 


in Speciai moiliaay Cartons. butl...a@5 a@iways... tac iave 
on each can and bottle lists all the ingredients th: 
make Budweiser so refreshingly different. — 
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Taller Than That 


No one expected the game to be even 
close, but the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s 9,600-seat Palestra was sold out long 
before the University of Kansas basket- 
ball team showed up last week for what 
promised to be a light workout with St. 
Joseph’s College. For Philadelphia fans 
it was enough that they would have a 
chance to see Wilt (“The Stilt”) Cham- 
berlain in action. The Negro star, all 7 ft. 
2 in. of him, is their boy. This was their 
first chance, since he left Philadelphia’s 
Overbrook High three years ago to see 
what The Stilt might have learned since 
Jayhawk recruiters outbid more than 100 
schools and sent him to Lawrence, Kans. 
for some higher education on the court. 

Wilt’s home-town rooters were more 
than satisfied. The asparagus stalk they 
used to know has developed into an ex- 
traordinarily graceful giant. When his 
slow-starting teammates let St. Joseph’s 
sneak into a first-half lead (26-23), Wilt 
took command, collected passes from all 
over the court, and showed his familiar 
skill at dunking scores. On defense, his 
long arms wove a screen in front of 
St. Joseph’s basket. With time to regain 
their poise before the Wilt-worshiping 
crowd, Wilt’s teammates turned to, added 
35 points to Wilt’s personal 31, and won 
the game, 66-54. 

New Philosophy. During his early days 
at Kansas, The Stilt scored astronomi- 
cally, but he proved to be stoppable. In 
the finals of the N.C.A.A. championship, 
North Carolina tied up Kansas by letting 


Joe Wasko 
JAYHAWK CHAMBERLAIN 


High at home. 
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four men sag all over The Stilt, and won 
the game, 54-53. 

As demonstrated in the Palestra, the 
rest of the Kansas team is capable of 
practicing a new philosophy: each does 
his share of scoring, instead of feeding 
Wilt. So it is no longer good play for 
any club to collapse its defense on Wilt; 
the Jayhawkers have some outside shoot- 
ers who are too dangerous to let loose. 
With Wilt to lead them, they are still 
unbeaten, may well be one of the best 
college teams in the country. 

The Price Was Right. With a well 
coached team to help him, Wilt is happily 
proving that he is worth every penny of 
the expensive energy that was required to 
recruit him.* Even more improbable, life 
on the K.U. campus is proving every bit 
as pleasant as the recruiters promised. 
Business-administration major Chamber- 
lain is having no trouble keeping up a 
B average; he is dean of pledges in Kappa 
Alpha Psi fraternity, does a little disk- 
jockeying on a college radio station 
(KUOK), and still finds time to enjoy his 
own 50 albums of jazz and blues record- 
ings. In the spring Wilt turns out for 
track, and though he is a little too casual 
about his form to suit Coach Bill Easton, 
he has already high-jumped 6 ft. 6 in., is 
expected to reach 6 ft. 8 in. with ease. 

Basketball has been good to Wilton 
Chamberlain—so good that he can look 
down on his fellows from way upstairs 
with none of the awkward embarrassment 
that clogged his youth. Wilt shot up to 
his spectacular height between the ages 
of 13 and 16, but he always tried to trim 
himself down to the rest of the boys by 
insisting he was only 6 ft. rr in. tall. 
Now he can even poke fun at his “little 
brother” Wilbert, who is only 6 ft. 5 in. 
“Nothing to him,” says Wilt. When a 
stranger accosts him and says, “Wilt, can 
I ask you a question?”, The Stilt proudly 
interrupts. “That's right,” he says. “Over 
seven feet.”’ His opponents insist he is 
three feet taller than that. 


Talking Trouble 


Life in Brooklyn was tough enough for 
the Dodgers’ fireballing pitcher, Don New- 
combe. His good right arm ached all sum- 
mer long and the doctors could find little 
wrong; opposition batters were beginning 
to tag him, and he wound up the 1957 
season with a dismal record of eleven vic- 
tories and twelve defeats. He was almost 
ready to believe the unkind critics who 
maintained that he lost his stuff in the 
clutch. Then things got worse. The Dodg- 
ers moved to Los Angeles, and Big Newk 
(6 ft. 4 in.) began to worry himself wit- 
less over the prospect of being forced to 
fly from game to game. 

Frightened of planes ever since he saw 
a crash in 1951, Pitcher Newcombe could 
not face up to the idea of flapping about 





* Wealthy Kansas alumni are rumored to have 
put aside a trust fund worth upwards of $10,000 
for Wilt’s graduation present. 





George Silk—Lire 
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Not so low on the road. 


the circuit in a flying machine. So he 
took his troubles to a hypnotist. 

Newk found a practitioner in Manhat- 
tan—one Joseph Edelman of the Hypno- 
tism Center, Inc. He spent four $25-a- 
half-hour sessions listening to a suave, 
persuasive voice tell him that he was not 
really afraid, that the plane would not 
really crash. Newk liked that kind of 
pitch; early last spring a chiropractor pal 
tried a little amateur hypnotism and tem- 
porarily relieved his arm. Perhaps, the 
pitcher decided, Edelman could trance 
him out of all the tensions that sweat up 
his palms and take the hop off his high 
hard one in the big innings of a big game. 

Last week Edelman put his therapy to 
the test. He cajoled his patient out to 
New York’s La Guardia Field, picked up 
a pair of round-trip tickets to Detroit, 
and led Don onto a plane. By the time 
they landed in Detroit, both travelers 
were convinced that Edelman had some- 
thing on the ball. Don enjoyed the trip 
so thoroughly that he even entertained the 
notion of continuing the joy ride all the 
way to Los Angeles. Hypnotist Edelman 
took a squint at the future and had no 
doubts at all about what he saw. Said he: 
“The autoconditioning I taught Don will 
be conducive to better pitching and im- 
proved reactions to the various circum- 
stances that arise on the ball field.” 

While Don was indulging himself with 
expensive chatter, Dodger President Wal- 
ter O'Malley was doing some fast talking 
of his own. But he was not half so success- 
ful as Hypnotist Edelman. Wary citizens 
of Los Angeles were not the easy marks 
he thought them, and they insisted on a 
time-consuming referendum before they 
would sell him the land in Chavez Ravine 
that he wants for a ballpark. Wrigley 
Field, the only L.A. playground O'Malley 
now owns, is too small for big-league 
crowds, and Walter has been buttering up 
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the city fathers of Pasadena, trying to 
rent their Rose Bowl. If his gift of gab 
fails him, he will have to fall back on Los 
Angeles’ Memorial Coliseum. Either sta- 
dium could pack in some of the biggest 
crowds on record (some 100,000 fans). 
With their brief foul lines (as short as 
300 ft.) and distant stands. they can 
easily produce some of the most disap- 
pointing baseball. 


Conference Collapse 

Meeting in Los Angeles last week, re- 
gents of the University of California took 
exactly two minutes to kill the 42-year- 
old Pacific Coast Conference. Angered 
because the conference turned down their 
request to police their own athletic re- 
cruiters and paymasters and organize their 
own football schedules, the universities at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles decided to 1) 
suffer through their penalties for past sins 
and 2) quit the P.C.C. on June 30, 1959. 
Other conference schools immediately be- 
gan to talk of resigning. Faced with the 
probable dissolution of the P.C.C., the 
Tournament of Roses Committee may 
soon make new arrangements for choosing 
a Western Rose Bow! competitor. 


Scoreboard 

@ When his uninspired crew of tennists 
showed surprising signs of life and breezed 
past the Philippines, 5-0, U.S. Davis Cup 
Captain Bill Talbert showed surprising 
signs of assurance. “This is the way we 
intended it,” said Talbert. shrugging off 
his team’s sad showing in earlier Austra- 
lian tournaments. “Seixas is 34, Flam 29, 
and Mulloy 44. Younger men might hold 
form for long periods, older men, no. So I 
did not want them to be at a fine peak 
before now.” Then his old men barely 
squeaked by Belgium (3-2) and staggered 
into the challenge for the cup. Piqued by 
the disappearance of their peak, Talbert 
looked toward such untried youngsters as 
Barry MacKay, 22, and Ron Holmberg, 
19, to make the Aussies work for Mr. 
Davis’ punch bowl. 

His underrated squad was figured to be 
no better than fourth in the Big Ten, but 
Ohio State Football Coach Wayne Wood- 
row (‘Woody’) Hayes picked up the 
pieces after a first-game loss to Texas 
Christian and put together a team that did 
not lose another game. Their 8-1 record 
not only won the Buckeyes the Big Ten 
title and a trip to the Rose Bowl, it won 
Woody election by members of the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association as 
Coach of the Year. 

@ Although they tied Texas’ Highland 
Park High School Scotties, 20-20, in a 
football game in the Cotton Bowl, the 
Abilene High School Eagles (Time, Nov. 
+) were double losers. Their 49-game win- 
ning streak was finally ended, and the spe- 
cial scoring rules used by the league cost 
them a shot at the Texas high school 
championship. Because the Scotties had 
penetrated their opponents’ 20-yd. line 
five times to the Eagles’ three, Highland 
Park was awarded a technical victory, 
although in the record book the game 
remains a tie. 
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“| SOLD IT... recommended it because the “| BOUGHT IT... because it’s an advertised 


name it has made for itself tells me it’s one of brand | can trust completely, I just won't risk 





with my name on it. Naturally, people blame 
me if my product is unsatisfactory, and they 
stop buying it. I can’t risk turning out any- 
thing that may be only ‘second-best.’ ”’ 
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Ghona Information Services 


CONSECRATION OF GHANA’s Bishop AMISSAH 
Should palms be used for juice? 


Black Bishops 


French politicos and journalists are hot 
under the collar because of a new book 
with the provocative title The Vatican 
Against France. Its author: Protestant 
Francois Méjan, onetime (1946-50) head 
of the French Interior Ministry's Direc- 
tion des Cultes (which keeps a discreet 
watch on the activities of all religious 
groups in France), The book’s thesis: the 
Roman Catholic Church is undermining 
France’s prestige and power in her colo- 
nies, especially Africa, by setting up a 
native clergy instead of depending on 
French missionaries. 

The cross and the flag were once good 
partners, Méjan maintains, but the Vati- 
can dramatically switched its policy in 
1951 With the publication of the encyclical 
Evangelii praecones (Heralds of the Gos- 
pel). In this encyclical the Pope specifical- 
ly urged ‘‘a network of native priests” to 
protect the church in the event of nation- 
alistic revolts in colonies. The Vatican's 
reply to Méjan’s book: native clergy has 
been the church's aim for centuries, but 
only recently has it become possible on 
an important scale, thanks to modern 
communications between Rome and the 
world’s missionary reaches, plus growing 
education among the natives. 

Méjan’s militant indignation spotlights 
a remarkable achievement of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Africa’s 219 mission 
territories, where 19 black bishops and 
1,6g0 black priests (up from three bishops 
and 1,254 priests in 1951) work smoothly 
with their white fellow churchmen. Nota- 
ble among the native church leaders: 

BisHop ALoysivus BiGIRUMWANI, Apos- 
tolic Vicar of Ruanda Urundi (bordering 
on the Belgian Congo), is a descendant of 
the kings of the famed Watutsi tribe of 
giants. From a mountaintop mission at 
Nyundo, overlooking Lake Kivu and the 
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flaring volcanoes of Nyiragongo and Nya- 
mulagira, tall (6 ft. 3 in.) Bishop Bigi- 
rumwani, 53, directs five white bishops 
and 471 priests, both white and Negro. 
Since his consecration in 1952, 20,000 
converts have joined the church in his own 
diocese, but two-thirds of the half-million 
tribesmen in the territory he administers 
as senior bishop are still pagan. The bish- 
op considers their conversion more a mat- 
ter of manpower than of time, “With 
enough priests to station one every ten 
kilometers, it would not take too long,” 
he says. The first step in that direction is 
a new seminary with an enrollment of 
more than roo students on a 15-year 
course. One of his biggest problems: 
witchcraft, which he lets alone as long as 
it sticks to medicine, but attacks with a 
combination of logic and ridicule when it 
spills over into prophecy and sympathetic 
magic. Last year Bishop Bigirumwani 
consecrated Swiss Bishop André Perraudin 


EUROPE’'S NEW CHURCHES 


at Kabgaye, Ruanda—the first white bish- 
op ever to be consecrated by a Negro 
bishop on the African continent. 

BisHop JoHN Kopwo AmissaH, of the 
Cape Coast archdiocese in Ghana, was 
consecrated last June at the age of 35. 
less than eight years after he became a 
priest, and now serves as auxiliary to 
white Archbishop William Thomas Por- 
ter, 70. The archdiocese numbers 157,293 
Roman Catholics, 27,158 taking instruc- 
tion, and includes 82 priests (64 white, 
18 Negro), with 40 parishes, three sec- 
ondary schools, three teacher-training 
colleges, five hospitals and 329 primary 
schools. Bishop Amissah’s thesis at St. 
Peter’s College in Rome was on a com- 
parison between Catholic canon law and 
native customs on marriage; he is current- 
ly investigating the native custom of 
pouring libations on important occasions 
(English gin, schnapps or potent akpete- 
shie, illicitly distilled from palm juice). 
There has been considerable church con- 
troversy over this practice; church lead- 
ers boycotted a welcome ceremony to the 
Duchess of Kent during Ghana’s recent 
Independence Day celebration because a 
libation was poured. “We educated peo- 
ple do not yet know what a villager un- 
derstands when he pours a libation,” he 
says. “Until we do, we cannot decide 
whether it is good or bad.” 

BisHor Joserpn Kiwanuka, of Masaka 
in Uganda, was consecrated at Rome in 
1939, the first native African bishop of 
modern times. Swirling round his diocese 
in a 1956 Chevrolet and a cloud of dust. 
Bishop Kiwanuka, 58, oversees the work 
of 58 African priests, plus 15 white 
priests who work as teachers in schools 
and seminaries, are being replaced as na- 
tive priests are trained to fill their posts. 
Many Masaka seminarians take specialist 
courses outside Africa after their ordina- 
tion, and Bishop Kiwanuka himself hopes 
to make his second visit to the U.S. next 
year to study sociology. His biggest prob- 
lem: Moslem competition. Says he: 
“Both African and Asian Moslems in the 
diocese accumulate wealth and slowly ex- 
tend their influence. Their wealth, plus 


OD’S house was not always Gothic; the soaring arch and ribbed vault 

were daring innovations in the 12th century, The lights and lines of the 
church interiors shown on the following pages may be as revolutionary as 
Gothic architecture once was, may seem distractingly unchurchly to wor- 
shipers for whom religion and tradition go necessarily hand in hand. But 
each day’s worship—and each generation’s—-also has an immediate, here- 
and-now quality; all over Europe new churches are going up that are 
inspired by this immediacy of religious faith. Their builders, like modern 
U.S. church architects (Tre, Sept. 19, 1955), were influenced partly by 
the materials available, but even more by the desire to break with a tradition- 





heavy past. The 
U. 








churches, photographed on a tour of Europe in 1957 by 
Architect G. E. Kidder Smith, are designed in the belief that Christians 


at worship want to breathe the air of the present. Not all of the churches 
please all worshipers. But, says Kidder Smith of the surge of church building 
in western Europe: “There is hardly any warmed-over pastiche or faint- 
hearted aping of ancient forms. There is the very firm conviction that 
church building today can contribute just as much to the religion and cul- 
ture of our time as it has throughout the greatest periods of architecture.” 
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adorns nave in Saarbriicken’ 


Catholic Church, designed by : 


RADIANT WALL, made of 


Architect Hans 


Schadel’s St. Kilian Church in Schweinfurt. 


st, dominates 


STAINED GLASS, Coming and Works 


of Holy Gho 








TAPERED WINDOWS, set in ir- 
regular pattern by Le Corbusier 
give te g of constant change to 
thick alls of the candlelit Notre 
Dame de Haut, Ronchamp, France. 


HOODED PULPIT reaches out 


ward congregation in Dutch Reformed 
Cross Church by Marius Duintjer 
Amstelveen, The Netherlands. Walls 


ire checkered with small g panes. 





CEILING PORTHOLES, walls. of glass inity Congregational Church of Poplar, de- 
concrete and varnished hardboard, and tradi- signed by Handyside and Stark. f 


U-shaped balcony are combined in the s’ housing development in London's 





BRILLIANT PASSAGEWAY of stained- 
glass walls by Jean Bazaine leads from 
circular baptistry into main building (rear) 
of Maurice Novarina’s glowing Church of 
the Sacred Heart at Audincourt, France. 


EXPOSED FRAMEWORK. birch pan- 
els and hanging sculpture of The 

Sup combine with delicately s 

ed lamps to provide light, airy 


to Josef Schutz’s new church for Cath- 


olic farmers in Thayngen, Switzerland. 





polygamy, enables them to win many 
young Catholic girls.” Bishop Kiwanuka’s 
second biggest problem: African national- 
ism, which is apt to view Christianity as a 
white man’s weapon. The nationalist Ba- 
taka Party has sponsored an organized 
reversion to tribal forms of worship. Un- 
der Bishop Kiwanuka’s leadership, 62,503 
converts have joined his flock. “Even the 
young girls seduced into Moslem homes 
usually cling to their Catholic faith,” he 
says. “At least they die as Catholics.” 

The importance of these churchmen 
and the 16 other native bishops is highly 
rated at the Vatican. Said an official in 
the Congregation Propaganda Fide last 
week: “Very few Africans know the name 
of Portuguese Cardinal de Gouveia of 
Lourengo Marques, Mozambique, the only 
cardinal in Africa. But they all know 
that there are 19 African bishops in Afri- 
ca, Many of them know them all or most 
of them by name. Though this may not 
mean any appreciable increase in con- 
verts, it does show that Negroes have 
great pleasure in knowing that any of 
their number may reach to bishop's rank 
if he has the attitude of virtue and the 
education.” 


Holy Hucksters 


Christmas is a golden time for the man- 
ufacturers of religious articles, and they 
pepper the pages of church periodicals 
with ads. This year Christians can give 
their favorite clergyman a ballpoint pen 
with a large cross for a clip—“‘An Exquis- 
ite Symbol of Faith” which “will put in- 
spiration into every word you write” dur- 
ing “a lifetime of faithful service.” Those 
with “vocation-minded Catholic boys” on 
their Christmas lists may consider a 
“*Play-Mass’ Set” made of “durable white 
plastic fabric, with brightly colored cross- 
es,” and consisting of “chasuble, maniple, 
stole, glass chalice, chalice cover, three 
altar cards and ‘The Mass Book’—$5.98.” 

Roman Catholics and high-church Prot- 
estants may give rosaries in all shapes and 
sizes—from an “ecclesiastically approved 
recording rosary permanently encased in 
plastic’ and designed to clip onto the 
gear-shift lever of one’s car, to a “pearl 
and silver finished rosary” with “‘a special 
clasp that converts it into a most attrac- 
tive double-strand necklace.” 

To make “any room a private chapel,” 
the devout may keep their rosaries in a 
Musical Madonna, which “glows softly 
with comforting concealed light,’ and 
upon opening the rosary drawer, “plays 
Gounod’s Ave Maria.” Another item for 
the room: a plaque of Jesus’ head, 
“breathtaking in its vibrant lifelike color 
. . . created so that the eyes and face of 
Jesus follow you in any direction.” 

“DIFFERENT—EXCITING—INSPIRING” is a 
rhodium-finish Crucifix Prayer Book, an 
inch and a half long and sparkling with 
hand-set imported rhinestones. “Contains 
Hidden Holy Prayer! Look thru center 
stone. . . see tiny child praying. . . read 
beautiful Lord’s Prayer!” This $9.95 val- 
ue is now only $2.98, and, in addition, 
purchasers may “wear amazing Crucifix 
Prayer Book for 10 Days at Our Risk.” 
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The Philadelphia News Story 


When Millionaire Contractor Matthew 
H. McCloskey sold his Philadelphia Daily 
News (circ. 192,401) to the Philadel- 
phia /nguirer’s Walter H. Annenberg last 
week, no one was more surprised than 
the News's publisher, David (“Tom”) 
Stern III. Since taking over management 
of the ailing Democratic tabloid a year 
ago (Time, Jan. 7), Philadelphia-born 
Tom Stern, 48, had cut its losses from 
$225,000 a month to $40,000 a month, 
and estimated that it would lose no more 


- 





Jack Tinney 
PUBLISHER ANNENBERG 
For the underdog, new tricks. 


than $200,000 in 1958. “Given a rea- 
sonable amount of time, we would have 
had an independent and profitable enter- 
prise,’ protested Stern, who also pub- 
lishes the thriving New Orleans /tem 
(circ. 105,560). Tom Stern had a six-year 
option to buy 50% of Owner McCloskey’s 
Daily News stock (for less than $5,000), 
but, says he, “only four days before the 
sale, McCloskey told us that he was not 
impatient, that he would go along for 
another year.” 

Also puzzled were Philadelphia news- 
men. Why did Walter Annenberg, whose 
staunchly Republican morning /nquirer 
has often feuded with McCloskey in the 
past, want the Democratic morning Vews 
(long known to Philadelphians as “The 
Dirty News”)? Why had the Democratic 
Party's longtime National Treasurer Matt 
McCloskey capitulated? Though neither 
the civic-minded /nguirer (circ. 609.350) 
nor Robert McLean’s quietly thorough 
afternoon Bulletin (circ. 718,007) paid 
more than cursory attention to the sale, 
the answers seemed clear enough. Hard- 
headed Contractor McCloskey, who had 





pumped some $5,000,000 into the News 
in his three years of ownership, was un- 
able to resist Annenberg’s offer to buy 
the rising paper, lock, stock and debt. 
Said McCloskey: “It was an expensive 
luxury.” 

And Publisher Annenberg, whose boom- 
ing Triangle Publications will add the 
Daily News to its rich grab-bag collection 
(TV Guide, Seventeen, Daily Racing 
Form, Morning Telegraph), saw a prom- 
ising opportunity for a light-feature and 
top-of-the-news sheet that will not try 
to match the intensive local coverage of 
his /nguirer or the prosperous Bulletin. 
Under its new publisher, the Daily News 
will go from a semi-morning paper (six 
editions, from midnight to noon) to one- 
shift afternoon publication (two editions, 
at 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m.), in competition 
with the Bulletin. It will drop its pallid 
“weekend edition” (which goes to press 
on Friday night), remold its politics to 
an “independent” line closer to Annen- 
berg’s own views. Said one Annenberg 
aide: “In the Delaware Valley, with 
5.200,000 people, there’s room for such 
a paper.” The new management also 
moved swiftly to cut the payroll, and 
by week’s end had laid off 77 staffers, 
including 16 newsmen and some 30 truck- 
drivers. To News employees it was an 
old story. Just before Christmas last year, 
Matt McCloskey fired 64 (of 117) edito- 
rial staffers. 


Monday-Morning Missilemen 

Stung by a barrage of editorials charg- 
ing that Pentagon ballyhoo had witlessly 
buoyed up hopes for a successful Van- 
guard launching, the Government last 
week tucked the missile program back be- 
hind its security curtain. At Alabama’s 
Redstone Arsenal, Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency people were even forbidden to 
talk to the press on any aspect of sat- 
ellite plans, whether classified or not. 
Defense Department Pressagent Murray 
Snyder announced that future missile 
shoots will not be announced in advance, 
nor will newsmen on the spot be helped 
by officialdom. 

Though Government mimeographs or- 
bited overtime on the Vanguard project, 
and an uncommon flow of information on 
firing times and other matters was direct- 
ed to newsmen, the press itself played no 
small part in building up for the letdown. 
Few of the 127 U.S. and foreign reporters 
who covered the launching gave any 
strong warning to editors and readers—as 
briefing officers warned them—that they 
were there for a test shoot, and that one 
of three missile tests turns out to be a flop- 
nik. With perhaps half a dozen exceptions, 
the press corps at Cape Canaveral had no 
grounding in the infinitely complex me- 
chanics of missilery. In any event, since 
word of a scheduled firing spreads fast on 
the missile beat—postponement of last 
week's scheduled Atlas test was known to 
the press within a few hours—most of the 
newsmen who blanketed the Vanguard 
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shoot would have been there with no 
prodding from the Pentagon. 

Instead of jerry-building new security 
barricades, reasoned some Monday-morn- 
ing missilemen, the Pentagon should try to 
see that the public is not again gulled by 
over-optimistic news stories. One way to 
assure “full and balanced dispatches,” sug- 
gested the Christian Science Monitor’s 
Editor Erwin D. Canham, would be to 
give newsmen full briefings on the next 
Vanguard test, but insist that they file 
their stories on a “hold-for-release” basis 
for use after the shoot. Straight from 
the launching pads came the best-aimed 
proposal of all. Said Lieut. Colonel Sid 
Spear, public relations officer at Patrick 
Air Force Base: 

“Reporters with binoculars can see just 
as much from the beach as they can inside 
the base. If we could have them inside, we 
could give them the straight dope on just 
how the firing went, and stop them guess- 
ing. Their guesses are pretty wild some- 
times, and what comes out in the papers is 
apt to be more damaging to security than 
the truth. A Lire photographer [Stan 
Wayman] awhile back zeroed in so close 
on an Atlas you could almost see the 
rivets on it. If we had photographers on 
the base, they could develop their film 
right here and submit it for clearance 
through security channels on the spot. 
They'd have better pictures—and we 
would be able to airbrush classified de- 
tails. This way the public would get far 
more reliable coverage.” 


Exit Boom-Boom 

For several of the reasons that make it 
a lively newspaper, the neat, tight Chicago 
Sun-Times (circ. 588,181) loses more ca- 
pable newsmen than any other Chicago 
daily. One reason is that the Sun-Times 
diligently recruits promising _ staffers, 
pushes them ahead—and loses many to 
bigger jobs elsewhere. Two more spe- 
cific reasons are: brilliant, blustery Ex- 
ecutive Editor Milburn (“Pete”) Akers, 
57, as famed for his highhandedness in a 
rage as for his openhandedness with a 
raise or bonus; and big (6 ft. 1 in., 250 
Ibs.), bluff Managing Editor Thomas F. 
(for Fox) Reynolds, 46, whose barracks- 
square bellow has earned him the nick- 
name of “Boom-Boom.” 

Alarmed by newsroom turnover, ailing 
Publisher Marshall Field Jr. last Febru- 
ary moved able Pete Akers upstairs to a 
seventh-floor executive suite. Into the 
fourth-floor office as assistant executive 
editor and working boss of the news staff 
went studious Larry Fanning, 43, onetime 
(1941-54) managing editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, who has been editor 
of the Sun-Times syndicate since 1955. 
But the staffers’ exodus continued. To 
stem it, Publisher Field, though already 
hard pressed for news executives, last 
week persuaded Tom Reynolds to quit. 

Bright, hard-charging Newsman Reyn- 
olds, onetime (1938-41) White House 
correspondent for United Press, was hired 
by the late Merchant Prince Marshall 
Field on the recommendation of their 
mutual friend, Franklin Roosevelt, who 
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Eprtor REYNOLDS 
No longer the time of roses. 


once showed his affection for Reporter 
Reynolds by sending his wife two dozen 
roses on the birth of their first child. Tom 
Reynolds went to work for Field's still-to- 
rise Sun as White House correspondent in 
1941, scored many newsbeats of the 
breathless brand that delighted his pub- 
lisher, Example: eleven days after News- 
man Reynolds reported for the Sun that 
eight submarine-borne Nazi saboteurs had 
been seized by the FBI in 1942,* the 
Chicago Tribune carried a story that add- 
ed no new details of their capture. In 
1949, one year after the Sun merged with 
the old Chicago Times, Reporter Reyn- 
olds went to Chicago as its assistant 
managing editor; within a year he was 
promoted to managing editor. 

With Pete Akers and Boom-Boom 
Reynolds for brainstormers, the Sun- 
Times developed a rare knack for offbeat 
reportorial ventures, such as a hard-hitting 
and successiul campaign to secure the re- 
lease of a Roman Catholic priest who had 
been imprisoned for four years by the Chi- 
nese Communists. But Reporter Reynolds 
was unable to win staffers’ loyalty, and 
showed open distaste for the way Larry 
Fanning and business-minded members of 
the Sun-Times cabinet ran the paper after 
ailing Publisher Field had a nervous break- 
down last year. Managing Editor Reyn- 
olds turned down Field’s face-saving offer 
of a job as “national correspondent” last 
week. He said instead: “I'm young—and 
I'm available.” 


Better Be Careful 


During Queen Elizabeth II's visit to the 
U.S., the Saturday Evening Post stirred 
a tempest in British teacups with an 
article titled: “Does England Really Need 
a Queen?” Its author: brilliant, acidulous 


* Captured within a fortnight after landing on 
Long Island and Florida beaches, and tried in 
secret by seven U.S. generals, six were executed, 
two were imprisoned. 





Malcolm Muggeridge, 54, one of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp.'s best-known TV 
personalities, who had quit only a month 
before as editor of Britain’s weekly Punch 
(Tre, Sept. g). 

Even before the Satevepost reached 
U.S. newsstands, Muggeridge’s studiously 
fair discussion of royalty blew up out- 
raged headlines (A SHOCKING ATTACK ON 
THE QUEEN) and out-of-context quotes 
in London's dailies. British "readers re- 
sponded in highly un-British fashion by 
bombarding Muggeridge with hostile let- 
ters that ranged from the scurrilous 
(“your effeminate voice”) to the scat- 
ological (one letter, reported Henry Fair- 
lie in the London weekly Spectator, had 
been “rubbed in either animal or hu- 
man excrement”). 

Outwaving such ardent flag wavers as 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, the 
Sunday Dispatch (circ. 2,420,000) can- 
celed its new, highly touted contract for 
a weekly column by Muggeridge. The 
BBC scheduled, then canceled, several TV 
shows on which Muggeridge might have 
had a chance to answer his critics. Last 
week, in the unkindest cut of all, the 
BBC announced that it “does not wish 
to renew Mr. Muggeridge’s contract” for 
26 TV appearances a year. Protested Lon- 
don’s Daily Mirror; “Ti all views must 
agree with the BBC (Better Be Careful) 
censors, nothing worthwhile will ever be 
said.” To Newsman Muggeridge, it seemed 
as if too much had been said already. 
Said he: “My career may be finished as 
far as popular journalism goes—and all 
because of an article that not five people 
in this country have read.” 


White Christmas 


In a Christmastide greeting to Lit- 
tle Rock merchants, an extremist group 
warned last week of “a massive crusade” 
against stores that advertise in the Ar- 
kansas Gazette (circ. 99,573). Said their 
mimeographed ultimatum: 

“The Gazette has played a leading role 
in breaking down our segregation laws, 
and at last bringing upon the people of 
Little Rock the most insufferable outrage 
ever visited upon an American city. There 
is a rising tide of race feeling—in fact, 
a revolution is beginning in the South. 
Your store and all stores that advertise 
in the Arkansas Gazette will be placed 
on one side or the other. This is your 
notice to make your own choice.” 

In a Page One editorial that reproduced 
the letter, the Democratic Gazette pa- 
tiently explained—as it has in a score 
of editorials (Time, Oct. 14) since Gov- 
ernor Orval Faubus’ folly—that it has 
“never advocated integration,” but will 
continue to oppose “naked defiance of 
the law.” At week’s end, the Gazette had 
not yet lost a line of advertising as a 
result of the boycott. Wrote Editor Harry 
Ashmore: “The Gazette does not believe 
that this revolution will succeed. But we 
do believe that the people of Arkansas 
should be aware that it is under way— 
and should understand what its ultimate 
cost could be, not to this newspaper, but 
to all of us.” 
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THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


...takes a big step forward 


Formal Dedication of the 
Sodium Reactor Experiment 
Marks Significant Milestone 
in Nuclear Power Program 


On November 14, 1957, in a building 
high in California's Santa Susana Moun- 
tains, a group of people witnessed a 
ceremony of great significance not only 
to America, but to mankind everywhere. 
What they saw was the official confir- 
mation of the success of the sodium 
graphite type of nuclear reactor as a 
most promising new method of increas- 
ing resources of usable power in a 
power-hungry world. 

They were watching the formal dedi- 
cation of the Sodium Reactor Experi- 
ment, designed and built for the Atomic 
Energy Commission by Atomics 
International. The SRE includes an 
experimental atomic power reactor, 
which achieved sustained nuclear fis- 
sion in April, 1957. In July reactor heat 
was used to generate electricity. The 
SRE has been performing as planned, 
supplying data on the practical aspects 
of designing and operating a power sta- 
tion based on the Sodium Graphite Re- 
actor. The power produced by the SRE 
is being delivered for use to the homes 
and factories of the nearby San Fer- 
nando Valley. It was the first electricity 
ever to be supplied to the American 
public by a private utility from a non- 
military nuclear reactor. 





NUCLEAR-POWERED SPARK 
A switch is thrown at the dedication of 
the Sodium Reactor Experiment —and 
electricity from the atom surges into 
the lines of a private utility company. 








THE ATOM Goes To WorK IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
In the rugged Santa Susana Mountains near Los Angeles, the Sodium Reactor 
Experiment is showing great promise as a practical source of electric power. 


Basis for Large Power Stations 
Atomics International designed the 
SRE to give a maximum output of about 
6500 electrical kilowatts. This nuclear 
power plant is now in operation as part 
of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
program to develop efficient types of 
reactors to meet the growing worldwide 
need for power. Atomics International 
will use data from the SRE to design 
and construct large power stations like 
the 75,000 kilowatt plant planned for 
the Consumers Public Power District 
of Nebraska. 

The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany cooperated with Atomics Interna- 
tional by providing a generating plant 
to turn the nuclear reactor heat energy 
into electricity and by distributing the 
power to its customers. 


Other Achievements by Al 


Another nuclear power approach being 
conducted by Atomics International for 


DIVISION 
PIONEERS 


the Atomic Energy Commission is the 
Organic Moderated Reactor Experi- 
ment in Idaho, which has been operat- 
ing since last September. 

Atomics International has also built 
or is building research reactors for U.S. 
industry, and for overseas customers in 
Japan, Denmark, Free Germany, West 
Berlin, and Italy. During the past 10 
years, Atomics International’s head- 
quarters at Canoga Park, California, 
has become an important center of 
nuclear science and technology. 





At work in the fields of the future 


Today, in North American Aviation 
and its divisions, you'll find as potent a 
combination of scientists, engineers, 
and production men as any in American 
industry. Because they are constantly 
forging ahead into vital new technolo- 
gies, much of their work holds immense 
promise for science and industry. 


ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 


NORTH 
IN THE CREATIVE USE OF THE ATOM 


AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 





WILLIAM BLAKE'S “GOD CREATING THE UNIVER 


Blake at 200 


If painting is deaf poetry, as Simonedes 
suggested, then poetry is blind painting. 
William Blake's art was complete, neither 
deaf nor blind. One of the great lyric poets 
in the language, he was almost as out- 
standing an artist. And his pictures, like 
his poems, partake of music. Blake's fig- 
ures are all dancing in compositions as 
supple and clear as Mozart. If they do not 
seem particularly real, it is because Blake 
saw through the real world into a clearer 
place. “Imagination is my world,” he said 
adding that “he who does not imagine in 
stronger and better lineaments than his 
perishing and mortal eye can see, does not 
imagine at all.” 

It took the world a long time to see 
through to William Blake. In his own 
time he was an obscure figure; for decades 
after his death, he was considered no more 
than an interesting eccentric. Now, 200 
years after his birth, Poet-Painter Blake 
is receiving homage at home and abroad. 

As If Invisible. Around the turn of the 
roth century Blake walked the streets of 
London as if invisible. The city was the 
portrait center of the world. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was discoursing at the Royal 
Academy. Two expatriate Americans, Ben- 
jamin West and John Singleton Copley, 
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plied an elegant trade. Blake meanwhile 
engraved and illustrated his own poems 
and did illustrations for Milton, Dante 
and the Bible, working prodigiously to 
create some of the most magnificent and 
moving volumes ever made, which he sold 
when he could sell them at all, for little 
more than a dinner. 

Until recently, Blake was popularly 
known as the man who had somehow man- 
aged to lodge a handful of poems, such as 

Tyger! Tyger! burning bright,” in chil- 
dren's consciousness. The fact that his 
Tyger symbolizes 
things, the French Revolution 
typically odd, as did his hatred of churches 
and of the Industrial Revolution. But 
Blake’s angers and oddities gradually cease 
to annoy as his radiance grows more ap- 
parent and his honors increase. Items 
@ The year’s many Blake exhibitions in 
British museums had their climax in last 
week's display at London's Tate Gallery. 
Washington’s National Gallery of Art this 
fall hung a vast Blake exhibition drawn 
from both England and America. 

g Articles, lectures and broadcasts on 
Blake are being read and heard in many 
tongues, including Hindi and Japanese. A 
color film of his graphic works is in pro- 
duction in England. A memorial bust of 
Blake, by Sir Jacob Epstein, was placed 


among many other 
seemed 





this year in the Poets’ Corner of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

@ New books about Blake appear each 
season. Critically, none has bettered Al- 
bert Roe’s profound study of the artist’s 
illustrations for Dante, published in 1953 
(Princeton University; $20). But the new 
Complete Writings of William Blake 
(Nonesuch Press-Random House; $12.50) 
fills a basic need. Most spectacular is a 
[t.-high volume of Blake’s illustrations 
for the Bible, sponsored by the Blake 
Trust and distributed in the U.S. (by 
Philip Duschnes) at a stiff $95 a copy. 

To Show "Truth."’ Blake’s time, like 
the 2zoth century, was an age of rapid 
change, revolutions and large-scale wars. 
Much of his writing, too, has a peculiarly 
modern urgency. Yet the spirit of Blake’s 
pictures is far indeed from modern art. 
He worshiped Raphael, pored over gothic 
sculpture and illuminations, spent seven 
years as an apprentice engraver, and rec- 
ommended endless copying of nature as 
the only means to transcend it. ‘The bad 
artist seems to copy a great deal,” he 
wrote, “The good one really does.” Instead 
of the common modern view that painting 
ought to be an end in itself, he considered 
art merely a means of showing “truth.” 
And by “truth” Blake meant his own spir- 
itual insights and occasional visions. 

An example of Blake’s insight, and how 
he could make composition carry it, is the 
Fogg Museum's Michael Binding Satan. 
The Archangel seems at first to be in com- 
mand, but he himself is bound to the 
Dragon in a whirling struggle—as spirit is 
to matter, or day is to night. Recalling the 
Chinese symbol for Yang and Yin, the pic- 
ture puts a cosmic interplay in concrete, 
dramatic terms. 

God Creating the Universe records an 
actual vision that Blake once saw hovering 
at the top of his staircase. Such experi- 
ences were not uncommon with him; his 
wife once remarked that she saw very lit- 
tle of “Mr. Blake,” for he “is always in 
paradise.” Blake’s vision of the creation 
embraces not paradise but chaos. Leaning 
into the storm from the circle of his own 
oneness and wholeness, God draws a sec- 
ond circle on the deep. It is a classic 
conception worthy of Michelangelo. 





Fogg Art Muse 


, Harvard University 
= 





“MICHAEL BINDING SATAN” 
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The Angel of the Lord appeareth to 
Joseph in a dream, saving, Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt, and be thou there until 
/ bring thee word: for Herod will seek 
the young child to destre m. Thus St. 
Matthew recorded the vision that prompt- 
ed Joseph’s hurried departure from Beth- 
lehem and the flight of the Holy Family 
into Egypt. For countless men who have 
since known alienation, exile and the 
perils of refugees on the road, the story 
has struck a profoundly human note 

One of the greatest expressions of this 


THE CHRISTMAS DRAMA: FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


post-Christmas drama is Joachim Patinir’s 
Flight into Egypt, painted between 1500 
and 1515 and now in the Berkshire Muse- 
um at Pittsfield, Mass. Famed as the fa 
ther of Flemish landscape painting, Patinir 
in this painting may well have used a fel- 
low Bruges artist, Adriaen Ysenbrandt 
to help with the figures. The celestial 
summer landscape, with its distant vistas 
billowing clouds and fantastic rock moun- 
tains, delights the eye, but it is the drama 
of the menacing armed band in the mid 
dle distance and the fugitive Holy Fam- 
ily in the foreground that grips the heart 








With Men who can’t be Vague’ 


What sort of man is this . .. who makes adventure his livelihood? He’s a professional who depends " 
' exactly what 


on his sailing skill for his very existence. He's a man of good judgment— who knows 


he wants from life and how to get it. ¥r-You'll often find Haig & Haig Five Star in the picture with ** sy 


men who can’t be vague. They naturally name the brand of Scotch whisky with the character they know 


through experience . . . the original Scotch flavor and gentleness that in 1627 set the standard for all to follow. 
I i 
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EDUCATION 





‘or Young Artificers 


“Good apprentices,” wrote Benjamin 
ranklin shortly before his death in 1790, 
make good citizens.” With these words, 
ranklin set up in Boston one of the ear- 
est of U.S. foundations—a £1,000 fund 
ipproximately $5,000) to provide loans 
5% interest to “young married artifi- 
srs.’ It was all very worthy, but there was 
re hitch. With the gradual disappearance 
| apprentices, the Franklin Foundation 
in out of young artificers to sponsor. 
Since Ben Franklin stipulated that a 
yrtion of the money could be spent on 
yublic works” after 100 years, the trus- 
es in 1891 turned over three-fourths of 
e snowballing fund (then $424,945) to 
oston, which eventually used the money 
» endow the Franklin Technical Insti- 
ite. But Franklin had also stipulated 
at whatever capital might be left should 
‘cumulate interest for another 100 years 
itil r9gr, when it would be divided be- 
veen Boston and the Commonwealth of 
lassachusetts. Last week, weary of sit- 
ng on a fortune that was doing nobody 
y good, the foundation's trustees filed 
brief with the legislature, asked that 
ey be allowed to use the money to ex- 
ind the institute and thus help the mod- 
n version of the young artificer that 
ranklin originally had in mind. The 
nount involved: $1,400,000. 


he Light That Failed 


When Roy G. Jacobsen, 26, of Long 
alley, N.J., switched from Dartmouth to 
plumbia University in 1951, he had some 
etty exalted notions about what he was 
ter. He wanted nothing less than to 
arn all about truth, understanding, integ- 
y, enlightenment, justice, liberty, cour- 
e, honesty and critical judgment—the 
ry virtues he saw extolled on countless 
aques and friezes about Columbia’s cam- 
is. But after searching for the light, first 
a physics and then as an English major, 
cobsen gave up. In his senior year, he 
inked four courses, and the college re- 
sed to give him his degree. 
Last week, when Columbia filed suit 
ainst him for $1,000 for repayment of a 
udent loan, Jacobsen lashed back with a 
it of his own. Columbia, he said in court, 
is guilty of “false representation” for 
t telling him that “it was not equipped 
teach pure reason”—and wisdom. Ja- 
bsen demanded $2,000 for every year he 
isted at the college, plus cancellation of 
; $1,000 debt, plus $1,000 for the tuition 
had paid and $16 for legal expenses. 
Speaking for the college, Dean Law- 
nce Chamberlain said that wisdom is 
ly “a hoped-for end product of educa- 
n,”’ and that neither Columbia nor any 
her institution could teach it. But that 
gument did not impress embattled Ja- 
bsen one bit. After all, with two other 
idents, he is now learning wisdom, truth, 
derstanding, etc., at a special school in 
ng Valley called Gurukula (home of the 
ilosopher )—a school, he told reporters, 
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that is very much like Plato’s Academy. 
The Plato of the place: Harry Jakobsen, 
a $100-a-week tool designer-turned-guru. 

At week’s end a somewhat mystified 
Superior Judge Frederick Hall gave Co- 
lumbia until Jan. 3 to file an answer to 
Jacobsen’s counterclaim. 


Genial Realist 


In nine months of looking for a suc- 
cessor to retiring School Superintendent 
William Jansen, 70, the New York City 
Board of Education seemed to favor 
one man. Dr. John J. Theobald, 53, has 
no degree in education and never taught 
in a public school, but as the energetic 


Ben Martin 
New York City’s THEOBALD 
"Now show us some results!" 





president of municipal Queens College 
and more recently as New York’s deputy 
mayor, he has come to know as much 
about his city and its huge (1,000,000 
pupils) school system as any man. Last 
week, after looking over 24 candidates 
from all over the U the board an- 
nounced that Theobald was still its man. 

The son of a retired Manhattan school 
principal, Theobald never dreamed that 
he would eventually end up in his father’s 
field. He took three degrees (A.B., B.S., 
C.E.) at Columbia University, later 
earned a Ph.D. there in political science 
stressing the civil side of civil engineering. 
He became professor of engineering, then 
dean of administration at City College, 
took over the presidency of Queens in 
1949. Two years ago he left Queens on 
leave to become deputy mayor to his old 
friend Bob Wagner, the son of his father’s 
classmate at City College. 

A tough-minded but genial realist who 
coached track while president of Queens, 
likes to do carpentry and fiddle on the 
violin, Theobald combines a certain sym- 
pathy for modern educational theories 














with a no-nonsense attitude towards such 
practices as promoting all students auto- 
matically. “This,” says he, “puts a pre- 
mium on misbehavior.” He has even pub- 
licly advocated placing incorrigibles in 
separate schools rather than allowing them 
to muddy the ones they are in. Though 
he agrees that the public schools must 
meet the needs of each child, he also 
thinks that “there comes a time when 
we've got to say: ‘All right. We have met 
your needs, Now show us some results!’ ” 


That Old "We Feeling" 


As if togetherness, life adjustment and 
the Organization Man were not enough, 
the U.S. must also bear up under some- 
thing called “group dynamics.” Last week 
in The Clearing House, a magazine for 
high school teachers, H. A. Jeep and J. W. 
Hollis of Ball State Teachers College in 
Muncie, Ind. described how group dy- 
namics worked in a class in mental hy- 
giene and in another class dedicated to 
“organizing the pupil personnel program.” 
Teachers’ Teachers Hollis and Jeep 
thought the results inspiring. 

With group dynamics, a class need not 
cover any particular amount of ground, 
and must not treat the teacher as any- 
thing but a “resource person who sparks 
sharing or supplies material at a psycho- 
logical time.” “In a modern democratic 
society,” say Hollis and Jeep, “the emo- 
tionally healthy learner seeks more and 
should seek more for the acceptance of 
his peers than for the acceptance of the 
teacher. Teacher approval tends to weak- 
en peer approval.” Students thought up 
most assignments, were “encouraged to 
do as much or as little reading as their 
individual needs seemed to require.” The 
whole idea was for students to develop 
the “we feeling” and to strengthen “such 
commonalities as the learner must have 
in order to be an accepted member of 
his society.” “All were encouraged to 
speak first and then to think through 
what they had said.” Among the authors’ 
other recommendations: 

@ Though the teacher must stick around 
in case he is needed, he “may interfere 
with group dynamics if he attempts to 
communicate opinions, attitudes, ideas 
and so on.” 

@ “Group dynamics is furthered when 
students know and understand one an- 
other. Considerable time can be profita- 
bly used in introducing and discussing 
individual backgrounds in getting ac- 
quainted.” 

@ “Cooperation, not competition, is the 
spirit of group dynamics. The only way 
a person can ‘cheat’ in a group dynamics 
situation is to fail to cooperate.” 

@ “As the group develops a strong ‘we 
feeling’ and gains experience in the group 
process, the teacher moves more and more 
out of the function as a leader. The ulti- 
mate is when the teacher is no longer 
the leader.” 

Conclude Jeep and Hollis: “Group 
dynamics is an energy-consuming, but 
very rewarding, method for both students 
and teacher. Soul-searching and deep 
learning are always energy-consuming.” 
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RECORDING SESSION: 





Conpuctor LEONARD BERNSTEIN & Viottnist Isaac STERN 


Into the world and out of the world with music, music, music. 


Singing Land 
(See Cov 
where'er I will 
I hear a sky-born music still. 
-Ralph Waldo Emerson 


he me go 


In the calm and cloistered air of roth 
century New England, the Sage of Con- 
cord tuned his inner ear to the faint, 
sweet sounds that issued from his Trans- 
cendental trees and rocks. If he could 
hear sky-born music wherever he went 


his friends and neighbors were less for- 
tunate; they had to depend on the uncer- 
tain efforts of a handful of local groups 
supplemented by occasional trips to Bos- 
ton. In mid-2zoth century Concord, New 
Englanders do not find themselves so 
hampered—and Emerson would scarcely 
be left in peace to do his ethereal lis- 
tening. Today’s American, let him ge 
where’er he will, hears the sound of music 
still—hardly celestial, but often sky-born. 

If the explosion of painting in Renais- 
sance Italy marked an “awakening of the 
eye,” the explosion of music in post- 
World War II America suggests a massive 
unstopping of the U.S. ear. “Americans 





have discovered music,” says Music Mer- 
chant André Kostelanetz, “like a people 
who have discovered red and blue and 


green where all had been black and white 
before.” In its musical black-and-white 
era, the U.S. already had great symphony 
orchestras, great opera, great foreign art- 
ists—and it conquered the world with 
its jazz. What is different today is the 
extraordinary breadth of the nation’s mu- 
sic production and consumption: operas 
and orchestras by the hundreds, musi 
cians by the thousands, instruments by 
the millions—and blowing over it all 
almost defying measurement, rising above 
the noise even of America’s 
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engines 


the wonderful. relentless whirlwind of re 
corded sound. 

Who Is Listening? The music boom 
sometimes seems less a cultural awakening 
than a mammoth assault of indiscriminate 
sounds on a public that no longer has any 
place to hide. Amateur psychologists say 
that the U.S. is becoming afraid of silence. 
Music in wild profusion volleys forth 
from penne radios, television sets, 
jukeboxes. Piped music ushers untold 
thousands of Americans into the world 
(hospital delivery rooms), through it (ga- 
rages, restaurants and hotels), and out of 
it (mortuary slumber rooms). Millions 
open their eyes to it, wrap themselves in it 
as they drive to work, turn out goods and 
services to a brisk, production-boosting 
beat (overall stitchers in Colorado stitch 
10% faster to Ain’t We Got Fun). 

In this holiday season, the musical voice 
of Christmas carries to vacationers pad- 
dling beneath the surface of Miami pools 
(via underwater loudspeakers ), to women 
in slenderizing salons, to celebrators in 
non-slenderizing saloons. In Philadelphia 
worshipers can drop by the Arch Street 
Methodist Church and adjust a selector 
to the hymn of their choice. From the 


highest building in Salt Lake City, Christ- 
mas carols boom across the Salt Lake 
Valley. “I don’t want to sound like 


ah mee an irate woman, 
“but damn it, I don’t want to go without 
sleep until December 26th, either 

The U.S. is producing more music and 
spending more for it than the rest of the 
world put together. But are many people 
really listening? Or are they turned into 
passive human receiving sets that vibrate 
with the sound but do not themselves 
hear it? “We do anything,” says one 
Muzak executive, “to keep people from 
listening to the music. Any music that re- 
quires listening to understand is not for 


us.” And to that a composer adds: “Our 
nation has been taught to shut its ears.” 
Bubbles v. Berg. Perhaps the best re- 
buttal to that argument is to be found 
neither in the echo chambers of recorded 
sound—-which last week poured out sea- 
sonal items ranging from a tasteless Elvis 
Presley Christmas album (RCA Victor) 
to a breathtaking version of Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio (Decca Archive Pro- 
duction )—nor in a traditional music cen- 
ter like New York City, which last week 
heard U.S. Modernist Roger Sessions’ new, 
knotty Third Symphony. The real answer 
is in the smaller cities and towns, which 
support nearly a thousand amateur and 
professional symphony orchestras plus 
masses of chamber ensembles, choirs, opera 
groups. Among them, they perform more 
of the standard repertory and give pre- 
miéres of more new works than all the 
orchestras and opera houses of Europe. 
Whatever their taste, the audiences are 
attentive to the music they are getting, 
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CHAMBER MUSIC: 
Into the alfalfa 
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and outspoken about it. In many cities 
a symphonic program must still be mixed 
with bubbly, musical-comedy club soda or 
the fruit salad of such musical cocktail 
shakers as Ferde (Grand Canyon Suite) 
Grofé; in most places the craggy com- 
plexities of Bartok, Schoenberg, Berg are 
tolerated only in small doses, if at all. In 
St. Louis not long ago, the conductor of 
the Washington University Orchestra jok- 
ingly announced that the auditorium doors 
had been locked before he began a per- 
formance of a work by Austria’s late 
Atonalist Anton von Webern. But Paul 
Paray, the French-born conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, draws a comparison 
that has struck many another European 
observer. It is not what Detroit audiences 
have settled for, but what they are looking 
for, that impresses him: “French audiences 
are decadent; audiences in the U.S, are 
constantly in progress.” 

Musical Boosters. At the end of Emer- 
son's life, the Boston Symphony was be- 
ginning to build toward the great orchestra 
it has since become. Today its delicate 
precision is balanced against the enthusi- 
asm and erratic aim of the 60-member 
“Dime Symphony” of Hastings, Neb. (pop. 
23,500), which for a 10¢ admission charge 
supplies the local population with two 
concerts a year. Somewhere between the 
Boston and the Dime lies a host of other 
orchestras of varying sizes and skills. 

Most big city symphony orchestras are 
still headed by European-born conductors 
(notable exception: Leonard Bernstein, 
who is taking over the New York Phil- 
harmonic), but most of the smaller or- 
chestras are now led by U.S.-born con- 
ductors. The orchestras are no longer the 
playthings of individual philanthropists; 
even in dollar-dizzy Dallas, the symphony 
campaigns to get a larger slice of its sup- 
port from $5 contributors. Orchestras try 
hard to come closer to the public. Most 
of them, notably including Washington's 
National Symphony, give youth concerts; 
the New Orleans Symphony plays on Mis- 
sissippi River boat rides, and the San 
Antonio orchestra often performs in a 
brewery. 

A large part of many U.S. orchestras’ 
support now comes from industry. Many 
businessmen count the quality of local 
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UINTET IN SAN ANTONIO 
ith Brahms and Bach. 
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Youtu Concert: NATIONAL SympHONyY Bassoontst & FANS 
Into the future with unstopped ears. 


symphony orchestras as a big factor in 
choosing new industrial sites, and cities 
take a real booster’s pride in their or- 
chestras. New symphonies have sprung up 
in areas where live symphonic music has 
never been available before, as well as in 
or near cities where big orchestras already 
exist but where people want more music 
of their own. 

@ The Atlanta Symphony. organized by 
Brooklyn-born Conductor Henry Sopkin, 
is the only major orchestra within s500 
miles, and it shares the personnel prob- 
lems of many small city orchestras. 
“We're like a Triple A baseball team,” 
says Conductor Sopkin. “We lose some 
players to the big leagues in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, but we can recruit 
from groups in Chattanooga, Tuscaloosa 
and Birmingham.” Few of Sopkin’s 78 
instrumentalists can afford to live as full- 
time performers; some conduct church 
choirs, others work as shipping clerks, 
stenographers, factory hands. Nonetheless, 
the orchestra has an ambitious season 
schedule of 60 concerts (mostly standard 
repertory and pop), including a date at 
the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary. 

@ Los Angeles alone has some 50 sub- 
urban orchestras within commuting dis- 
tance of the city, and many of them 
have been more ambitious in their pro- 
graming than the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic. The 85-member Burbank Sym- 
phony has performed more new works 


(Lukas Foss, Haakon Bergh, Giuseppe 
Marino, Leo Shuken) in the last dozen 
years than the Philharmonic has in all 


its 38-year history. 

617—Count 'Em—61 7. What has hap- 
pened in the field of symphonic music 
has happened to opera; the oldtime ma- 
jor centers no longer perform the bulk of 
it, nor do they always lead the way in the 
performance of new and neglected works. 


Last year (according to Opera News) 703 
opera groups were onstage in 48 states, 
and home-grown opera was performed as 
frequently as imports. Today there is an 
active enough opera circuit to permit 
guest stars from the Metropolitan Opera 
to swing around the country in almost 
continual employment from Miami to 
Seattle. 

Whatever serious music the U.S. small 
city or town is unable to drum up on its 
own these days, it can usually import 
through any one of the 20 management 
concerns operating in Manhattan (Colum- 
bia Artists Management, the National Art- 
ists Corp. and Sol Hurok among them 
control 90% of the business). The 
New York management outfits now give 
their clients a choice of 617 attractions, 
including 96 sopranos, 42 -tenors, 101 pi- 
anists, 50 violinists, 65 instrumental en- 
sembles, 47 vocal ensembles, four harp- 
ists, one marimbist and an assortment of 
special acts. Many younger artists use the 
local concert circuit to pick up experi- 
ence, but many of the big names no 
longer want to tour widely. As a result, 
the big-time virtuoso recital is going out 
of vogue, and most communities want a 
group ranging from the Black Watch to 
the Juilliard String Quartet. This year 
there are about 1,200 cities and towns in 
the organized-audience, and they have 
collected in advance close to $6,000,000. 

One of the newest additions to the tour 
list is Rangely (pop. 800), which lies in 
such an inaccessible corner of Colorado 
that artists must drive in from Utah. 
Rangely music lovers wired Community 
Concerts Association last spring that they 
had collected $2,000 and wanted a concert 
series. When Community turned them 
down on the ground that it was essential 
to have a piano in town, the citizens of 
Rangely took up another collection, 
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bought a new Baldwin grand, and got 
their series, including a male quartet and 
a two-piano team (which trucked in the 
second piano). 

Play It Yourself. Critics used to fear 
that so much professionally packaged mu- 
sic, plus the flood of LP records, would 
put an end to amateur music. The reverse 
has happened. Twice as many Americans 
(some 28 million) now play musical in- 
struments as did 20 years ago; roughly 
8,000,000 children are playing musical in- 
struments in schools. “It’s accepted by the 
kids now,” says one music educator. “In 
my day it was considered sissy.” The in- 
dustry reckons that it will gross $470 mil- 
lion from musical instruments and sheet 
music in 1957. Sales of electronic organs 
alone have increased an estimated 600% 
in the past five years (says Hammond 
President Stanley Sorensen: “If you can 
get it in the house, you can sell it’’). 

The family musicale has gone the way 
of family Bible-reading, but in its place 
are thousands of groups that give the 
weekend instrumentalist a chance to play 
anything from bop to Bartok. Madison 
Avenue admen get together to play 1920's 
jazz, Menninger Foundation psychiatrists 
play Bach. In Chicago a group of North- 
western professors formed a combo called 
“The Academic Cats,” and San Francisco 
Christmas shoppers are currently being 
assaulted by the excruciating street-corner 
sounds made by nine businessmen in 
“vaguely Franco-Prussian uniforms” who 
bill themselves as the “Guckenheimer 
Sour Kraut Band" (“We take out our 
animosities this way; it’s cheaper and 
more fun than psychiatry’’). 

More serious-minded amateurs have or- 
ganized themselves into the Amateur 
Chamber Music Players, an outfit founded 
by an Indianapolis incinerator salesman; 
the group lists the names, addresses and 
self-appraised musical ability of its 3,500 
members all over the U.S. and in some 
foreign countries. Chamber music enthusi- 
asts tend to sell their favorite music with 
a kind of missionary zeal. “There’s a 
grapevine in chamber music you wouldn't 
believe,” says Concert Manager Henry 
Colbert. “Let a group play a wonderful 
concert in Tulsa, and we get a telephone 
call the next morning from Buffalo asking 
for that group.” Last summer an alfalfa 
seed dealer in Assaria, Kans. (pop. 200) 
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spent his vacation money to bring a trio 
from the University of Wichita School of 
Music to town for a recital. Some 400 
spectators sat on 1o00-lb. sacks of alfalfa 
seed to hear the delicately flavored music 
of Brahms, Schumann and Mozart. 

Pros & Amateurs. One of the striking 
facts about the U.S. musical scene is that 
the dividing line between professional 
and amateur is becoming increasingly 
blurred. No longer is the amateur neces- 
sarily a man who plays privately with his 
family and friends; now he may take his 
music before the public. An amateur jazz 
group like Long Island’s Farmingdale 
High School Band turns up with the El- 
lingtons, Armstrongs and Gillespies on 
such sacrosanct gigs as the Newport Jazz 
Festival. Amateurs sing from the opera 
stage, play in the concert hall. 

Many critics think this is invigorating 
for American music. But the situation is 
not all rosy. While some amateurs work 
their way toward the pro ranks, a lot of 
pro musicians are unwillingly drifting to- 
ward amateur status. One of the depres- 
sion pockets in an otherwise zooming 
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boom: the U.S. keeps turning out more 
skilled instrumentalists than it can em- 
ploy in their own lines. At best, only 
about a third of the band and orchestra 
men in the country make the bulk of 
their living playing. The remaining 175.- 
ooo are professional D.P.s who play in 
off hours or notvat all. 

Paradoxically, the biggest factor caus- 
ing musical unemployment in the midst 
of an unprecedented musical boom is also 
the factor that triggered the boom—mu- 
sic automation. 

The Hi-Fi Age. The LP record and 
hi-fi are to U.S. music what the assembly- 
line system was to U.S. industry. No 
musicmaker, from the Metropolitan Op- 
era to the Guckenheimer Sour Kraut 
Band, is unaffected by vinyl, woofer and 
tweeter. Live music competes with hi-fi 
even harder than it used to compete with 
radio and old-style disks. The habit of 
splicing tape and gluing it together into 
the “perfect” performance gives listeners 
unreal models with which to compare con- 
cert-hall performances. And yet live mu- 
sic also benefits from the tremendous 
growth of musical enthusiasms that hi-fi 
brought about. 





When Columbia introduced the LP rec- 
ord a decade ago (among the first disks 
were Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and “Emperor” 
Concerto, Ravel's Bolero), the U.S. was 
already primed for a revolution in sound. 
In 1947, the last year of the pre-LP era, 
the industry sold more 78-r.p.m. records 
than it ever had in its history. Within two 
years the entire industry had begun con- 
verting to microgroove—LPs (334 r.p.m.) 
for classical music and the 45-r.p.m. disks 
pioneered by RCA Victor for pop music. 
Since then, record catalogues have be- 
come jammed with upwards of 30,000 LP 
recordings and untold thousands of 45s, 
put out by 1,467 separate labels. Record 
clubs are booming, and more than half of 
all supermarkets now carry disks. 

In the fevered heat of record produc- 
tion, the phonograph industry opened like 
a swampland plant. The number of pho- 
nographs owned in U.S. homes has risen 
37% in the last five years, to an estimat- 
ed 30 million this year. There are roughly 
2,000,000 hi-fi rigs scattered about the 
country today. 

Exploring the Ocean. “Music is an 
ocean,’ wrote Aldous Huxley not long ago, 
“but the repertory, the stuff that is habit- 
ually performed ... is hardly even a 
lake; it is a pond.”’ The record industry 
seems determined to explore the ocean. 
Today the record buyer can choose from 
26 versions of Beethoven's Fifth, seven 
Aidas, seven Bohémes, 18 versions of 
Mozart's “Jupiter” Symphony, 18 ver- 
sions of Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto. 

From the start of the LP era, some 
recordmakers tried to get away from this 
highly profitable piling up of consistent 
favorites. Among the most daring of the 
explorers were the dozens of small com- 
panies formed with vast amounts of im- 
agination and practically no cash. To 
snatch a piece of the market away from 
the majors (RCA Victor, Columbia, Capi- 
tol, Decca, London, Angel, Mercury, 
M-G-M), the new companies went in for 
such esoterica as the harpsichord sonatas 
of Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757), the 
Concerti Grossi of Arcangelo Corelli (1653- 
1713), The Wood So Wild, by William 
Byrd (1543-1623). 

When the standard repertory ran thin, 
the larger companies joined the search for 
oddities. Columbia President Goddard 
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ATLANTA Hi-Fr Party 
"Like a people who have discovered red and blue and green. 


Lieberson has given the record buyer his 
first good look at the music of his own 
time by recording such radical items as 
Schoenberg's Erwartung, Berg’s Lulu, the 
complete music of Anton von Webern, 
Elliott Carter's first String Quartet. Com 
posers who had only limited popularity 
in the past—Vivaldi, Berlioz, Bartok 
came into their own on LPs; some who 
had never even been heard before in the 
ordinary concert hall, notably Guillaume 
de Machaut (1300-77) and Guillaume 
Dufay (circa 1400-74), appeared in the 
record catalogues. For the first time the 
listener had just about all of Western 
musical literature at his fingertips. 

Not that his fingertips are reaching ex- 
clusively for the great or the serious. The 
proportions of the public committed to 
classical and to pop music have remained 
remarkably the same: over the last ten 
years classical sales have hovered around 
20% of total record sales. A great many 
of the bestselling disks in the classical 
category (Christmas Hymns and Carols, 
Richard Rodgers’ Victory at Sea) are clas- 
sics only in the vocabulary of record com- 
panies. Many record executives still wince 
as if stuck by a stylus when asked to 
release out-of-the-way music rather than 
the profitable old favorites.* 

But there is no doubt that the taste of 
the companies—and of the customers—is 
gradually improving. Says Columbia Art- 
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Debussy, Callas’ Tosca, Beecham’s Abduction 
from the Sera », the Boccherini quartets 

Despite five years of artistic brilliance and at 
least moderate financial success Angel this 
month was handed over by its British parent 
company (Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd.) 
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ists President Frederick C. Schang Jr.: 
“They start listening to Mantovani. In 
time they want Kostelanetz, which is a 
step up, or maybe the Boston Pops. Then 
maybe they will venture on to a big-time 
symphony orchestra playing Tchaikovsky. 
After that they'll even 
go for Beethoven—and they are caught. 
That’s the way it’s done in this country.” 

New Revolution? How long can the 
record boom go on? Indefinitely, accord- 
ing to the industry’s hopeful calculations. 
The prospect of new technical develop- 
ments promises to open the market wider 
than ever. There are now some 40 stereo- 
Westrex and London 
Records in the U.S. have announced the 
development of single-stylus stereo disk 
systems. 


one of these days 


phonic tape labels; 


But stereo tape is still expensive (as 
much as for a_ recording of 
Brahms’s First Symphony, v. $3.98 for 
the LP). A_ better 
revolution in record- 
sound-plus-picture. 


$18.95 





same symphony on 


prospect for a new 
Engineers are 
now working on a disk that will be keyed 
to a picture to be played on a television 
screen. The audiophile will see Harry 
Belafonte singing at the Waldorf as he 
listens to him, will watch the great operas 


the 


ings 


unfold onstage as 
his phonograph. 
Love, Love, Love. Even without the 
advent of what might be called LL (for 
long-looking) disks, the record industry 
has profoundly influenced American 
and jazz artists. While in the early days 
of the microgroove decade the 45-r.p.m. 
disk was the major vehicle for pop sing- 
ers, all of the more imaginative pop and 
show tunes are now recorded on LPs. The 
45, with only three minutes to sell its 
wares, relies on the babbling lyrics and 
thudding beat of rock 'n’ roll and kindred 
styles. But the LP provides time for the 
leisurely display of stylists and songs, has 
pushed the outer age limit of pop record 


music pours trom 
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CLASSICAL LP BESTSELLERS 


The category “classical music,” in the usage of the recording in- 
dustry, may stretch all the way ftom Wanda Landowska to Wla- 
dziu Valentine Liberace. Within that range, the smaller companies 
count as a bestseller any disk that sells more than 15,000 copies, 
while with the larger outfits a hit record may approach half a 
million (the industry guards exact sales figures with almost para- 
noid intensity, with each company claiming that all others are 
cheating). Here, in order of popularity over the last decade, are 
the top five classical LP sellers of the leading classical companies: 


RCA Victor 


CuristmMas Hymns 
Robert Shaw Chorale. 

Victory at Sea (Richard Rodg- 
ers): Robert Russell Bennett conduct- 
ing members of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Piano Concerto No. 2 (Rachmoni- 
noff): Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 

Gaité Parisienne (Offenbach): Ar- 
thur Fiedler conducting Boston Pops. 


AND CAROLS: 


SympHony No. 9 (Beethoven): Ar- 
turo Toscanini conducting NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Columbia 


Ruapsonoy in Biue (Gershwin): 
Oscar Levant, pianist; Eugene Orman- 
dy conducting Philadelphia Orchestra. 

ScHEHERAZADE (Rimsky-Korsakov): 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia. 

Grano Canyon Suite (Grofé}: An- 
dré Kostelanetz and Orchestra. 

Nutcracker Suite (Tchaikovsky): 
Kostelanetz and Orchestra. 

“MoonuGHt'' Sonata (Beethoven): 
Rudolph Serkin, pianist. 


London 


Strauss Watrzes: Mantovani and 
Orchestra. 

THe Mixavo (Gilbert & Sullivan): 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. 

ScHEHERAZADE (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov): Ernest Ansermet conducting 


buyers into the gos, and now accounts 
for two-thirds of cash pop sales. 

At the other end of the scale, the av- 
erage age of pop short-play customers 
has dropped steadily, is now computed to 
be around 13. That fact is enough to guar- 
antee that along with the ballad there 
will always be the beat, whether it is rock 
‘n’ roll or some such hybrid rockabilly or 
the new “rockahula’—Hawaiian rock 'n’ 
roll. Beyond that, the industry is devoutly 
committed to the sentiments that Co- 
lumbia’s pop A & R (Artists and Reper- 
tory) Chief Mitch Miller once eloquently 
summarized as: “I love, you love, we all 
love, why do we love, who do we love, 
how much do we love, where do we love, 
why did you stop loving me?” 

Not for Whisky Drinkers? Jazz now 
sticks almost entirely to LPs, which give 
jazzmen a permanent and handy record 
of what they are doing—and the chance 
to develop an extended musical idea on a 
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the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. 
‘Emperor’ Concerto (Beethoven): 
Clifford Curzon, pianist; George Szell 
conducting London Philharmonic. 
Ruapsooy In Biue (Gershwin): Julius 
Katchen, pianist, and the Mantovani 
Orchestra. 


Angel 


Scots Guaros Recimentat BANd & 
Mass Pipers (Vot. I). 

Ca.tas Portrays Puccini Heroines. 

Tosca (Puccini): Maria Meneghini 
Callas, La Scala. 

LA Mer (Debussy): Herbert von 
Karajan conducting Philharmonia Or- 
chestra. 

OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CHoiR. 


Westminster 


Messiah (Hondel|: Soloists and 
Hermann Scherchen conducting Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. 

"Miuitary'’ SympHony (Haydn): 
Scherchen conducting Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

"Trout Quintet (Schubert): Paul 
Badura-Skoda, pianist, and Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet. 

St. MattHew Passion (Bach): Solo- 
ists and Scherchen conducting Vienna 
Academy Chorus and State Opera 
Orchestra. 

Pines oF Rome (Respighi): Argeo 
Quadri conducting Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra. 





single side. On the other hand, there have 
been too many mediocre jazz LPs (up- 
wards of 300 new jazz disks each year) 
on which the sheer yawning playing space 
led instrumentalists into the dreariest kind 
of repetition. 

While jazz records are selling better 
than ever, new music rooms close as fast 
as they open. In cities like Atlanta, Dal- 
las, Kansas City, there is almost no au- 
dience for live jazz. The trouble, thinks 
Critic Nat Hentoff, is that the nightclub 
is not the place for jazz, certainly not the 
low-keyed, modern variety. Says one play- 
er: “Let's take jazz away from the whisky 
drinkers.” More and more jazz fans seem 
to prefer taking their jazz—and their 
whisky—sitting in front of their hi-fi sets. 

The center of the live product is New 
York, headquarters of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, best and most imaginative of the 
“chamber jazz” groups, and of Trumpeter 
Miles Davis, most talented of the post- 


bop generation of blowers. New York 
jazzmen are forever plunging into love 
affairs between jazz and classical music. 
Some of these experiments are stimulat- 
ing, some dreary, but all point to a chal- 
lenge. Until now, U.S. music has been 
most creative in the gold and blue, hot 
and cool wails of jazz. Has the U.S. de- 
veloped a formal musical voice other than 
that of jazz and of pop tunes? In the 
midst of the music boom, what of the 
serious American composer? 

Shameful Labor. For one thing, the 
U.S. composer has never been so highly 
regarded by the public. Lowell Mason, 
the early 19th century's leading U.S. mu- 
sician, recalled that he kept his name off 
a musical tome because “I was then a 
bank officer in Savannah and did not wish 
to be known as a musical man.” A cen- 
tury later, Composer Charles Ives gave 
one reason why he had decided to go into 
the insurance business and write music 
on the side: “As a boy I was partially 
ashamed of music . . . Most boys in the 
country towns of America, I think, felt 
the same way.” The young composer to- 
day works under no such hazard: boys as 
well as bank directors respect him. 

The U.S. artist longs for the freedom 
of living in a garret. But like his fel- 
low citizens, he wants his garret air- 
conditioned and his rent paid. U.S. com- 
posers justly complain that 1) only a few 
of them can make a living from their 
music, and 2) all of those belong to a gen- 
eration that has already had its chance. 
They include Henry Cowell, Aaron Cop- 
land, Samuel Barber, Norman Dello Joio, 
William Schuman and Gian Carlo Menotti 
in the list. 

The economic facts are indeed tough. 
The U.S. composer must himself pay the 
costs of having a score and orchestral 
parts copied (about $1,000 for a sym- 
phony). In Europe, publishers bear the 
cost of copying. All the composer is likely 
to get in royalties from a performance is 
between $25 and $50. 

The fact remains that seriously inten- 
tioned U.S. composers manage to get 
along, what with commissions, grants, 
recording fees and, in most cases, supple- 
mentary jobs, Ready to take the place of 
the middle-aged U.S. composers is a host 
of younger men—Seymour Shifrin, An- 
drew Imbrie, Ned Rorem—who are experi- 
menting in a wide range of styles. Some 
follow the “neo-classic” Stravinsky; others 
work in variations of the tonal-row tech- 
nique of Schoenberg. Still others experi- 
ment with the weird harmonies obtainable 
on tape and electronic instruments. Wrote 
43-year-old Composer Roger Goeb (Hom- 
age &@ Debussy, Symphony No. 3) in 
an open letter to his public: “If at times 
we seem to be making raucous noises, 
please don’t think we do it to drive you 
away... There are some rather raucous 
happenings in our time.” 

Despite such raucousness, U.S. com- 
posers—technically the best-educated in 
the world, and perhaps overeducated— 
are deeply preoccupied with theory and 
“schools.” But they are also the most 
responsible, says Composer Milton Bab- 
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bitt, 41. “Oh. they may take a fling, and 
write something just to be different, but 
they take another look and blame it on 
‘drinking too much the night before.’ ” 

Whatever the U.S. composer turns out 
—whether it is night-before or morning- 
after music—he is more than likely to get 
at least a first hearing. With dozens of 
award committees poring over scores, no 
real talent is likely to go undetected. The 
modern composer's most serious trouble 
has often been a barrier of strangeness 
between himself and his listener. In odd 
ways and places, the barrier shows signs 
of breaking down. Composer William 
Schuman, who is also president of Man- 
hattan’s Juilliard School of Music, recalls 


the shock of recognition he felt as he | 


walked by an Atlantic City bar to hear 


first a few strains of his own Undertow, | 


then a bit of his Sixth Symphony, and 
finally a snatch of his Credendum issuing 
through the door. When he stopped in 
for a beer, he discovered that his music, 
gunned up electronically and chopped 
into scene-size bites, was being used as 
the accompaniment for a TV drama. 
Serious music that is suitable for a 
thriller, or a saloon, may not be a bad 


omen for the future. For, as Emerson | 


said; “Art should not be detached.” 


Let me go where’er I will 
I hear a sky-born music still, 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Bobby Joe Morrow, 22, 
sprinter who won three Gold Medals in 
the 1956 Olympics and earned Sports 
ILLUSTRATED’s Sportsman of the Year 
Award, and Jo Ann Strickland Morrow, 
22: twins, their first children; in Abilene, 
Texas. Names: Ron Floyd and Viki Jo. 
Weights: 5 Ibs. 11 0z., 5 Ibs. 44 oz. 


Died. Caswell (Cas) Adams, 51, witty, 
gently satiric sportswriter (New York 
Herald Tribune and Journal-American, 
King Features); following a _ cerebral 
stroke suffered Feb, 10; in Manhasset, 
N.Y. Generally credited with coining 
the name “Ivy League,” Adams co- 
authored (with H. T. Webster) humor 
books (How to Torture Your Wife), 
broke the story (in November 1941) of 
football’s greatest spoof—the mythical 
Plainfield Teachers College, invented by 


Stockbroker Morris Newburger, which 
each Saturday “defeated” fictitious oppo- 
nents (Scott, Randolph Tech) largely 


through the exploits of a hard-running 
Chinese back named John Chung. After 
New York newspapers solemnly printed 
game scores, Adams revealed the hoax 
with a column beginning: 
Far above New Jersey's swamplands 
Plainfield Teachers’ spires 
Mark a phantom, phony college 
That got on the wires. 


Died. John McDowell, 55, acid- 
tongued, flag-waving sometime Republi- 
can U.S. Congressman from Pennsylvania 
(1939-41, 1947-49), among those credited 
by Whittaker Chambers (in Witness) with 
hunting down the facts (while a member 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee) that led to the arrest and 
conviction of Alger Hiss; by his own 
hand (gunshot); at his home in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 


Died. William Rooe Simpson, 60, last 
of five generations of William Simpsons 
who operated (from 1822 to 1937) an 
elegant pawnshop on New York’s Lower 
East Side, blithe lender of money against 
such collateral as the Hope diamond, a 
Stradivarius, Titian paintings, 15th cen- 
tury manuscripts and pornographic 
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watches, subject of lively reminiscences 
(Hockshop); of a heart attack; in 
Brownsville, Texas. 


Died. General Napoleon Zervas, 66, 
swart, barrel-chested Greek soldier of for- 
tune, reactionary politico, onetime (1950- 
51) Minister of Public Works and Mer- 
chant Marine, who redeemed his prewar 
years as a conniver, gambler and oppor- 
tunistic plotter with a skillful guerrilla 
war during the German occupation of 
Greece (as head of EDES—National 
Democratic Army), for which he received 
Britain’s Order of the British Empire, lat- 
er was credited with rounding up 17.000 
Communists in Greece’s postwar civil 
strife; of a heart ailment; in Athens, where 
his elder brother, Merchant Alex Zervas, 
collapsed and died after seeing his body. 


Died. Maurice Evans (“The California 


Comet”) McLoughlin, 67, hard-hitting 
pre-World War I tennis champ, who rev- 
olutionized the game ‘by twice winning the 
U.S. Championship (1912, 1913) with his 
big serve, violent overhead smashes and 
net-rushing tactics (all previously un- 
known in big-time Eastern tennis), retired 
in 1919 after a decisive quarter-finals loss 
to Richard Norris Williams II; of a heart 
attack; in Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


Died. E. G. (Ernest George) Harcourt 
Williams, 77, deft, wizened character actor 
of the British stage (more than 200 
plays), screen (Hamlet, Roman Holiday), 
radio and TV, who joined the Old Vic in 
1929, produced (in four years) some 50 
plays, revitalized Shakespearean produc- 
tion, introduced works of his old chum, 
Playwright George Bernard Shaw; after 
long illness; in London. 


Died. Emmett Jay Scott, 84, distin- 
guished Negro leader, longtime (18 years) 
secretary to Booker T. Washington, one- 
time (during World War I) special assist- 
ant to Secretary of War Newton Diehl 
Baker, secretary-treasurer of Howard Uni- 
versity (1919-34), author of The Ameri- 
can Negro in the World War (1919), co- 
author (with Washington) of Tuskegee 
and Its People; in Washington, D.C. 
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THE HEART OF THE ATOMIC REACTOR. The world’s first full-scale atomic power plant devoted exclusively to serving civilian 


needs is nearing completion at Shippingport, Pa., northwest of Pittsburgh. Here, the nuclear core, or charge of fuel, is being 
lowered into position. Inside the cylindrical barrel is the nuclear fuel assembly, approximately 6 ft. in length and over 6 ft. in 
diameter. The unit weighs 58 tons which includes the 14 tons of natural uranium surrounding 165 lbs. of highly enriched uranium 
“seed,” Within this core, the “hot” nuclear reaction will take place to drive a turbine generator of 100,000-kilowatt capacity. The 
core barrel, as well as some parts of the core itself, is made from ultra high-quality steel. 





jobs so well 











FIRST AUTOMATIC TEAMAKER. After years of research, 


the tea industry, the restaurant industry and a large food ma- 
chinery manufacturer have perfected the first automatic tea- 
maker. It dispenses hot tea, iced tea, hot water or cold water 
at the touch of a button. Like almost all commercial food 
equipment, it is made from Stainless Steel because Stainless 
resists corrosion, is easily cleaned and looks bright and 
new forever. Don’t forget, you can buy Stainless Steel equip- 
ment for your kitchen, too. 


SLICK AND SLIM. These tiny rollers guide the film in a 


well-known camera. They have a superb ground finish to 
prevent scratching the film. The rollers are made from USS 
Stainless Steel because it doesn’t corrode and is easy to 
keep clean. 


BORING WORK. Notice the 314-foot-diameter holes near the man at the right. They penetrate through 200 feet of rock and coal. 
The big coal-mining machine operates just like a carpenter's auger. The coal “chips” are loaded directly onto the truck with a con- 
veyor belt. Each auger is 17 feet long, and they are chucked together to make up one long string. Auger blades are made from USS 
Cor-Ten Steel which has 50% more strength (yield point) than structural carbon steel, four to six times the resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion, and good resistance to abrasion. 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Consolidated Western Steel... Gerrard Steel Strapping ... National Tube... Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Stee! Homes ... United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply . . . Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 77-2661 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 








AUTOS 


Lower Targets 

U.S. automakers, whose sales have a 
prime effect on the U.S. economy, last 
week lowered their targets. Chrysler Pres- 
ident Lester Lum (“Tex”) Colbert, who 
only a few months ago was the soul of 
confidence as he predicted a 6,000,000- 
plus year for autos in 1958, told a Har- 
vard Business School audience that the 
entire auto industry is in for a poorer year 
than he expected—though still a good one. 
“We know that the people have the jobs 
and that their savings-bank accounts are 
at a high level,” said Colbert, “but the 
consumer has lost the desire to buy.” 

American Motors President George 
Romney also had reservations about 1958. 
He noted that industry sales for the first 
two months of the 1958 models are run- 
ning at an annual rate of only 5,800,000, 
but he still had hopes for a 6,000,000 
year. The reason U.S. auto sales have 
leveled off for the past few years, said 
Romney—with a bow to his hot-selling 
little Rambler—is that the automobile 
industry as a whole has ignored “funda- 
mental changes occurring in automobile 
use and demand,” i.¢., the increased pop- 
ularity of smaller, more compact cars. 

Across the U.S. the sales picture was 
mixed. “There is simply no_ business,” 
said an Atlanta Plymouth dealer. “We 
aren't even able to attract window- 
shoppers.” Said a White Plains, N.Y. Cad- 
illac and. Oldsmobile dealer: “Sales are 
very excellent this year—at least 15% to 
20% better than a year ago.” 

The same unevenness showed up in 
Detroit’s output, which is being closely 
geared to expected sales. General Motors, 





John G. Zimmerman—Fortune 
American Motors’ ROMNEY 


An eye on the size. 
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which took a drubbing in the 1957 model 
year, is coming back fast, this month will 
produce 310,000 autos v. 280,000 for De- 
cember 1956. Last week Chevrolet sched- 
uled production of 46,400 cars, which 
would be an alltime weekly production 
record for the division. Although Ford 
insists that its sales are up, it has cut its 
production to 26% of the industry’s total 
v. 31% for the first eleven months, is 
laying off about 5,000 production workers, 
principally at its Detroit-area plants. (But 
it hired workers in Dallas, where sales 
are surging.) Chrysler, which captured 
more than 20% of the nation’s auto trade 
during the first eleven months of this 
year, may slip to 169 of industry output 
in December; last week it put its Dodge 
division on a four-day week. As a result of 
the cutbacks, the industry’s output for 
December is 6.8% under production orig- 
inally planned for the month. 

One of the big reasons for the industry's 
cutbacks is the fact that as of Dec. 1, 
the latest count, an unwieldy backlog of 
1957 models—some 90,000 cars—was still 
on hand. They pushed the total of dealers’ 
unsold cars up to 510,505 v. 398,243 on 
Dec. 1 last year. With those sobering 
statistics in mind, the industry last week 
also slashed projected first-quarter output 

-by 5.6% of production originally sched- 


uled. 






OIL & GAS 


The Customer Comes First 


“This ruling could be a real economic 
disaster for the pipeline companies.” So 
last week said Willard W. Gatchell, gen- 
eral counsel for the Federal Power Com- 
mission, as the $1.8 billion-a-year natural 
gas pipeline industry began to feel the im- 
pact of a precedent-setting court decision. 
Handed down recently by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
the little publicized ruling would 1) great- 
ly curtail FPC’s authority to control in- 
terstate natural gas prices, and 2) give 
every major gas consumer the power to 
block a rate increase. 

The case started in 1955, when the 
United Gas Pipeline Co. of Shreveport, 
La. asked the Federal Power Commission 
for permission to boost the rates for the 
600-plus cities and industries it serves. 
Since FPC raised no objections during the 
usual six months’ waiting period, United 
raised its rates. But then the city of 
Memphis, one of the cities that was hit by 
the raise, appealed to the federal court. 
The court held that United's increase was 
invalid because the company failed to get 
the consent of its customers. The court 
ordered United to return the millions it 
had collected in rate increases since it 
put the raise into effect. 

The ruling was based on a 1956 U.S. 
Supreme Court decision that rate changes 
may not be made without the consent of 
the consumer if the supplying company 











Joe Clark 


CurysLer’s COLBERT 
An eye on the slow sign. 


is under contract to the consumer. It 
brushed aside United’s argument that its 
contract in the disputed case had stated 
that “All gas shall be paid for under the 
seller’s rate schedule, or any effective su- 
perseding rate schedules on file with the 
FPC.” The appeals court decision means 
that any superseding schedules, i.e., higher 
rates not objected to by the FPC, may be 
upset by a customer’s objection. In jeop- 
ardy is about $300 million in recent rate 
increases, 

Taking heart from the decision, other 
consumers began to protest. Two subsid- 
iaries of California’s Pacific Lighting Corp. 
objected to a $10,000,000 yearly rate in- 
crease proposed by El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., urged the FPC to refuse it on grounds 
of the appeals court decision. 

As long as the ruling stands, gas sup- 
pliers will have to negotiate separate rate 
scales with every industrial or municipal 
consumer, rather than setting a flat rate 
for all of them. As for the FPC, not only 
will its rate-regulating powers be cut, but 
it will have to hire about 1,200 new em- 
ployees to handle the job of examining 
the legality of each individual rate con- 
tract. Gas suppliers and the FPC both 
said that they would ask the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to review the decision. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Fanning a Flame 

When Kansas Millionaire Bill Graham 
tried to spark a brush fire for capitalism 
in socialist-minded India last summer 
(Time, Aug. 12), the government poured 
on cold water. Finance Minister T. T. 
Krishnamachari and others refused to see 
him. But last week Graham’s dream of 
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financing capital-starved entrepreneurs 
(“The small guy who’s on the ball”) and 
making a profit to boot had become too 
important to ignore. When Graham land- 
ed in India with funds raised from free- 
enterprising Americans, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru himself sat down with the tire- 
less enterpriser for a half-hour’s talk and 
wished him all success. Krishnamachari 
not only approved, but last week eased 
import restrictions on needed machinery 
for Graham projects and promised that 
all profits could be taken out of India. 

The reason for the turnabout was plain. 
India is now desperate for foreign capital 
and sees in Graham a chance to show 
good will toward investors. On Graham’s 
part, there had been nothing but good 
will and hard work since last summer. 
Fervently talking up his dream back in 
the U.S., Graham collected $250,000 from 
fascinated investors ranging all the way 
from the Rockefellers’ International Bas- 
ic Economy Corp. ($25,000) to an oil 
worker who offered $5,000 in $100 month- 
ly installments and formed Private En- 
terprises Inc. 

Money-Sucking Sands. On his way to 
India, Graham not only picked up two 
more $roo checks from pilots in mid-air, 
but planted some free-enterprise seeds 
along the way. In Athens he left $10,000 
with a committee of bankers for local 
loans, another $6,200 in Istanbul and 
$10,000 in Beirut. Already approved are 
loans to a Greek furniture company, a 
Turkish spring-clip factory, a Lebanese 


SNARK MISSILE OUTPUT will be 
boosted by Air Force. Northrop Air- 
craft’s $73 million production contract 
will be raised to $143 million, enough 
for 35 to 40 of the 5,000-mile-range 
guided missiles, plus equipment for 
ground-support stations now starting 
to go up (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 


POLAROID CORP. is perfecting col- 
or film that develops in one minute in- 
side its Polaroid Land camera. Though 
rumors of such a film sent stock scoot- 
ing from 32% to high of 53% in past 
month, company will not be ready to 
put film on market for year or more. 


COPPER CUTBACKS are planned by 
Kennecott Copper Corp., No. 1 U.S. 
producer, to boost prices that have 
slumped to 27¢ a Ib. from 54¢ last year. 
Kennecott will trim domestic output 
12%, or 3,800 tons a month, by slowing 
operations in Utah, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada. Move follows 3,500 tons a month 
cutback by Phelps Dodge Corp., 3,000 
tons a month by Anaconda Co. 


AIRLINE “NO-SHOWS” are down 
49% since lines last Septe rt began 
slapping $3 fine on passengers who re- 
serve seats but miss flights. 


BEEF PRICES will go up next year 
because supplies will head down. In 
Texas, beef on the hoof is selling for 
1434¢ a lb. v. 9%4¢ a year ago; cattle 
raisers are holding cows off market to 
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Don Connery 
Britt GranaM & INDIAN BUSINESSMAN 


Out of big deals, little dreams. 


cement contracting business. He landed 
in India with $220,000 left in hand and a 
lot more enterprise in mind. 

In two weeks he trebled his capital. 
Indian Banker G. D. Birla, whom Gra- 
ham met in San Francisco at the Inter- 
national Industrial Development Confer- 
ence (Tre, Oct. 28), made good on a 


TIME CLOCK 


replenish their drought-thinned herds, 
but it will take them several years to 
do so. Result: beef output will slip 
from 83 lbs. per capita this year to 81 
lbs. in 1958, only 77 Ibs. in 1959. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS last month 
rose 344% over same time last year to 
$325 million. Commerce Department 
says that biggest gains were made in 
chemicals, transportation equipment, 
utilities, iron and steel. For first eleven 
months of 1957, dividend payments by 
publicly reporting firms reached $9.36 
billion v. $9.04 billion last year, 


PENN-TEXAS CORP. will slice its 
sales volume almost 50% by shucking 
subsidiaries to raise cash for its bills. 
Penn-Texas sold Hallicrafters Co. 
(which brought in $30 million yearly 
in sales) and Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp. (sales: $14 million). Now Penn- 
Texas’ President Leopold Silberstein 
is dickering to sell its 51% interest in 
Tex-Penn Oil & Gas Corp., Liberty 
Aircraft Products Co. and Quick-Way 
Truck Shovel Co. 


HUGE GAS POOL will be tapped in 
Utah and Arizona and piped to West 
Coast, where natural gas demand is 
racing ahead of supply. If FPC ap- 
proves as expected, El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. will sink 1,000 wells in rich 
twelve-mile-square area of Utah’s San 





promise to match the capital in rupees. 
Another Indian millionaire promised an 
additional $200,000 in rupees; two textile 
magnates raised $25,000 more. Indian In- 
dustrialist J.R.D. Tata, owner of 25- 
company Tata enterprises (Tre, Sept. 
30), is expected to come in soon. 

But to put all the money to work with- 
out throwing it away was another story. 
As Banker Birla put it: “Any fool can 
make money in the U.S., but to make 
money in India is an art. India is like the 
sands of the desert, where money can dis- 
appear like water.” Because only “some 
success stories” can really get his crusade 
moving, Graham now believes that he 
must focus on bigger deals first before he 
can make the thousands of little ones he 
dreams of. In Bombay he put up $20,000 
to match $20,000 in rupees’ from Textile- 
man P, N. Kejriwal, who wants to build a 
nylon hosiery plant. 

Change of Plan. To beef up the origi- 
nal plan of sharing capitalization and 
profits fifty-fifty with small borrowers, 
Graham has switched to 50% from an 
entrepreneur, 25% from a wealthy Indian 
(both in rupees) and 25% in dollars from 
Private Enterprises Inc. On the commit- 
tee of Indian bankers and businessmen 
who screen the loans, this has the effect 
of more help to enterprises in which they 
have a chief interest. But bigger deals will 
persuade more big businessmen to put up 
more matching rupees, get them in on the 
crusade. 

Whatever the outcome, Bill Graham 


Juan Basin, build a pipeline and proc- 
essing plant to deliver 115 million cu. 
ft. of gas daily to California-bound 
lines. Cost of project: $26 million. 


MONETARY CRISIS in Philippines 
will pinch Americans doing business 
there. To stop drain on dollar re- 
serves, now at alltime low of $145 mil- 
lion, Philippine government has told 
U.S. subsidiaries that they may not 
send their dollar profits back home. 
And to check big imports, Manila now 
demands that local businessmen de- 
posit 50% to 200% of value of their 
imports in advance. 


MORTGAGE MONEY will be easier 
next spring, builders say, since inves- 
tors are starting to switch from bonds 
—whose interest rates are falling—to 
mortgages that bring steady 5% to 6%. 
Signs of slipping interest rates: Gov- 
ernment’s short-term borrowing costs 
are below 3% for first time since May, 
and a high-grade utility security has 
been sold for less than 4% for first 
time this year. 


FLORIDA EMBARGO will halt ship- 
ments of citrus fruit for week be- 
cause worst freeze in 23 years dam- 
aged crop. Growers ordered embargo 
during year’s peak Christmas shipping 
season for fear that they would lose 
customers if frozen fruit were sold. 
Move will squeeze supplies, lift prices 
over next few weeks. 
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ORE than 2,000,000 U.S. work- 
ers are either alcoholics or prob- 
lem drinkers. Last year they cost U.S. 
industry more than $1 billion and 13 
million man-hours lost through ab- 
senteeism (average: 22 days), slow- 
downs, inefficiency, accidents and loss 
of trained personnel. Time was when 
industry ferreted out such workers 
and fired them. Today the boss still 
keeps a close eye out for the problem 
drinker, but it is more often to help 
than to fire him. Faced with new un- 
derstanding of alcoholism as a mental 
illness—and with a nationwide short- 
age of trained workers—more and more 
companies are trying to reclaim the 
problem drinker for productive work. 
Progress toward solving the prob- 
lem was blocked in the past by the 
refusal of many companies to recog- 
nize that they had a problem, as well 
as by the fear that a program to help 
alcoholics would make the company 
appear to be a home for drunks. But 
many big corporations have coura- 
geously set examples for industry by 
creating their own programs or joining 
with other companies in community- 
type clinics. New York’s Consolidated 
Edison Co. is one of the pioneers, in 
1952 underwrote the cost of setting 
up a consultation clinic at New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Clinic 
which has since been joined by 13 
other companies, including Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance, the New York Times, Du 
Pont, Eastman Kodak, Allis-Chalmers 
and Boeing Airplane all have excellent 
and extensive programs of their own 
for rehabilitating alcoholics. Scores of 
other companies have informal pro- 
grams or refer their workers to out- 
side clinics, psychiatric help or such 
organizations as Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, Chicago’s Portal House, Bos- 
ton’s Committee on Alcoholism, and 
Cleveland's Center on Alcoholism. 




































The man such companies are out to 
help is not the employee who goes on an 
occasional binge but the worker whose 
job suffers from his drinking. “You 
must be very careful,” says Dr. Harold 
Vonachen, head of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.’s medical department, “that you’re 
not dealing with just the social phe- 
nomenon of martinis before dinner or 
drinking one too many on Saturday 
night.” To discover the man who is 
having real trouble handling his liquor 
—and the problem strikes executive 
and machinist alike—companies brief 
supervisory personnel on the signs to 
watch for, such as frequent absentee- 
ism (usually beginning on Monday), 
irritability, sloppy appearance. Super- 
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THE PROBLEM DRINKER 


Curing Industry’s $1 Billion Hangover 
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visors are warned that sheltering the 
problem drinker does him a disservice. 

Once a problem drinker is spotted, 
he usually gets a heart-to-heart talk 
from his supervisor or from a member 
of the firm’s counseling staff, who re- 
fers him to the plant’s doctor, local 
clinics or rehabilitation groups. Most 
programs are voluntary, but a worker 
who refuses help leaves the ,;company 
little choice but to discipline him by 
short layoffs or eventually fire him. 
Says an executive of California’s Gen- 
eral Petroleum Co.: “We're inclined to 
treat alcoholism as an illness, but if a 
man won't help himself, we have to 
dismiss him.” Many unions still hogtie 
such programs by shielding alcoholics 
or creating a fuss when it becomes 
necessary to dismiss them, but more 
and more companies are winning ac- 
tive union support for their programs. 


The effort pays off handsomely for 
the employer. Most former alcoholics 
are so grateful for the help they re- 
ceive that they become standout work- 
ers on returning to the job. Often they 
form counseling groups or act as per- 
sonal missionaries to other company 
problem drinkers. Allis-Chalmers has 
cut its firing rate for alcoholics from 
95% to 8% since it started its pro- 
gram in 1946, in the same time has 
cut its absentee rate among the treated 
from 8% to 3%—lower than the plant 
average. Considering such savings in 
production hours—and the fact that 
company programs for the problem 
drinker cost little—many companies 
consider help for the alcoholic not only 
humane but profitable. Says Henry 
Mielcarek, employee services manager 
for Allis-Chalmers: “We couldn't af- 
ford not to have an alcoholism pro- 
gram.” He figures it saves the com- 
pany at least $80,000 a year in 
absenteeism costs alone. 

Nonetheless, says a member of Col- 
orado’s State Commission on Alcohol- 
ism, “many industries still are either 
unaware of alcoholism in their own 
plants or unwilling to acknowledge the 
problem.” But, as many companies are 
beginning to realize, such attitudes not 
only encourage the problem drinker in 
his course but harm the company it- 
self. The best way to eliminate the 
cost and waste of problem drinking in 
industry is to face up to the problem. 
Says Mrs. Elizabeth D. Whitney, ex- 
ecutive director of Boston’s Commit- 
tee on Alcoholism: “We're encouraged 
by the gradual awakening that has 
occurred in business and industry. 
There is a growing awareness that 
alcoholism is everybody's business, es- 
pecially that of business.” 
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plans to haunt India next year to make 
sure that enterprises are started and prop- 
erly run. Said he fervently: “We're going 
to light a fire under these Indians. What- 
ever happens, at least we'll find out wheth- 
er or not they really want our help.” 


From Scooter to Auto 

After World War II, Ferdinando Inno- 
cénti set out to put Italians on two 
wheels. From his plant near Milan, he 
began to roll two-passenger Lambretta 
motor scooters off the line for Italians 
looking for zippy but cheap (then $240, 
100 miles per gallon) transportation. Now 
the world’s No. 2 scooter producer 
(170,000 a year, behind Italy’s Vespa), 
Ferdinando Innocenti has raised his 





Publifoto—Black Stor 
Lampretta’s INNOCENTI 


New challenge to a midget giant. 


sights to four wheels. Occasion: a deal 
to produce a Lambretta version of 
West Germany's four-passenger, four- 
wheel Goggomobil. 

The deal was an open challenge from 
Innocenti, a portly, 66-year-old onetime 
plumber’s helper, to Italy’s midget-car 
giant, Fiat. It was Innocenti’s second big 
challenge to Fiat. The first he won handi- 
ly. He maneuvered Fiat out of its share 
of a joint Fiat-Innocenti contract to build 
a $342 million Venezuelan mine-to-mill 
steel complex on the Orinoco River to ex- 
ploit a nearby mountain of high-grade (up 
to 60%) ore. Innocenti left Italy a year 
ago, planned to spend a few days looking 
into the Venezuelan prospects. The more 
he looked the better he liked what he 
saw; after five months he told the Vene- 
zuelan government that he could do a 
better jébPwithout Fiat, had a reported 
$30 million ready to go to work. Fiat 
agreed to yield its share of the con- 
tract to Innocenti in return for a 2% 
commission on Innocenti’s net profit. 
Last week roo Innocenti engineers were 
at work on the millsite in Venezuela, 
and the scooterman’s machine-tool plant 
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Jones & Lavcuitn’s “Basic OXYGEN” STEEL FURNACE 
For an eight-hour job, 37 minutes. 


was busy producing steel sheet-rolling 
equipment, 

Innocenti began mastering the intrica- 
cies of such quick-opening plays in 1935, 
when, still a plumber, he invented and 
patented a gadget for bolting vertical and 
horizontal sections of pipe together to 
form scaffolding. He made his first joints 
himself, soon had enough cash and orders 
to persuade bankers to back a factory. 
His factory turned out miles of pipe and 
thousands of joints for scaffolds, pontoon 
bridges, temporary grandstands. In World 
War II he switched from pipe to artillery 
shell production. At war's end he decided 
to turn his pipe into the framework of 
a motor scooter like the just-launched 
Piaggio & Co.’s Vespa (Time, June 16, 
1952). Last year Innocenti Corp. grossed 
$43 million from scooters, 6,000 of them 
exported to the U.S., earned another $19 
million from pipes and machine-tools. 

Innocenti’s tubing will form the frame- 
work of the new Lambretta Goggomobil, 
He will have to dress it up for the Italian 
market, since Italians demand more flair 
in body style than the functional-minded 
Germans. But he still hopes to charge 
only $500 for his Lambretta Goggo, half 
the price of the cheapest Fiat. 


STEEL 
Faster & Cheaper 


A sunlike ball of flame burst last week 
from a new cylindrical furnace in the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. works at 
Aliquippa, Pa. For half an hour it bathed 
an area 200 yds. around with white light. 
Then a shower of sparks sprayed from 
the furnace, and the light gradually sub- 
sided. Inside the furnace—where just 37 
minutes ago there was only molten iron, 
scrap and slag-forming materials—there 
now bubbled 54 tons of high-purity steel. 

So did the “basic oxygen” process of 
steelmaking go to work for a major U.S. 
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producer, drastically cutting the time 
needed to make steel from the eight to 
twelve hours required by an average open- 
hearth furnace. The new process: a jet of 
oxygen is fired into the molten bath of 
raw materials; this sets off the display of 
flame and drives off such impurities as 
carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus and sulphur. 
The process not only makes steel of com- 
parable quality to that made in open- 
hearth operations but does it much faster 
and cheaper. J. & L. figures that its two 
new furnaces represent an investment of 
only $15 per annual ingot ton v. at least 
$40 for new open-hearth facilities. 
Developed in Austria, the basic oxygen 
process came to the U.S. in 1954, when 
McLouth Steel Corp. installed a small 
furnace at Trenton, Mich. Jones & Laugh- 
lin is the first integrated producer to use 
it, but other companies will soon follow. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. is installing three such 
furnaces in its plant at Fontana, Calif. 


BANKING. 
Time Deposit 


Banker William Rose, who shared 
others’ wealth last year in Ellenville, N.Y., 
reaped his reward last week. Having ad- 
mitted gift-loans of $1,400,000 that col- 
lapsed his Home National Bank (Time, 
Dec. 24, 1956), Rose, 51, heard a New 
York federal judge sentence him to five 
years in jail for misapplication of bank 
funds. President Joseph Di Candia of the 
nearby Anjopa Paper Co., who invested 
part of $958,000 in loans from Rose in 
wine, women and song, was sentenced to 
three years for his part in the deal, Mrs. 
Celia Hoffman and Mrs. Anna Schandler, 
two sisters who put every cent of $333,000 
from Rose into their struggling hotel in 
Fallsburg, N.Y., got suspended sentences 
of two years. To Rose’s stockholders, who 
lost a bank and $1,000,000 to boot, the 
judge extended sympathy. 





RAILROADS 
A Loss for Bob Young 


When Railroader Robert R. Young was 
fighting for control of the $2 billion New 
York Central in 1953 and 1954, he bought 
100,000 Central shares at an average $22 
a share. Last week, with Central stock 
down to 16, Chairman Young admitted 
that he had quietly shaved his Central 
holdings to 28,500 shares. 

In October, when the price was about 
19, he sold 50,000 shares to his wife in a 
complicated deal for estate purposes. Last 
month, when the price was as low as 
154, Young unloaded another 21,700 
shares for tax purposes. Wall Street in- 
siders figured that Bob Young’s loss on 
the second transaction alone topped $100,- 
ooo. Some of the Central directors who 
bought shares to help Young have also 
lost heavily. But the biggest loss has been 
incurred by Alleghany Corp., the holding 
company which helped Young take over 
the Central. Under Young’s chairmanship, 
Alleghany Corp. bought about 1,000,000 
Central shares at an average cost of $31, 
much of it after the proxy battle. On 
this stock, Alleghany has a paper loss of 
some $16.5 million. 

Two directors of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad who helped 
Patrick B. McGinnis get control of the 
road in 1954 also have been cleaning out 
their holdings. Francis S. Levien said last 
week that he has sold all his 12,400 New 
Haven shares, while Harry E. Gould said 
that he shucked his 11,000 shares. The 
sale price: something under $7. Gould, 
who would not tell how much he had 
paid, took a substantial loss. Levien, who 
bought the stock in 1953 and 1954, said 
he paid about $25 a share for it, took a 
loss of $200,000. 


33 ADVERTISING 
Wherever We Are 


In the liturgy of Madison Avenue, one 
of the sacred canons is that admen must 
sincerely believe in and use, at least in 
public, the products they plug. To avoid 
any heresy among his agency’s 530 toilers, 
President Arthur Fatt of Grey Advertising 
Agency (26th ranking, with 1956 billings 
of $35 million) recently reminded them 
in a memo that Grey’s “clients and their 
products” are “to be boosted round the 
clock, wherever we are, whatever we do.” 
In case they missed the point, Fatt 
thoughtfully attached a checkoff shop- 
ping list of his clients’ products, including 
Kolynos toothpaste. 

Last week Kolynos was off the Grey 
list and Fatt was on the fire. On the very 
day that he wrote his memo, trim, slim 
Adman Fatt appeared on his first TV pro- 
gram, the third-degreeish Nightbeat, to 
support the view that admen really believe 
in their products. Fatt said he had used 
Grey-advertised Mennen Hair Creme and 
Chock Full O° Nuts coffee in his own 
home that very morning. What about 
Kolynos toothpaste? He had fallen down 
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Gary Wagner 


NIGHTBEAT’'S WHITMAN v, ADMAN FATT 
No way to get it back in the tube. 


there, he conceded in a burst of con- 
fidence. Instead of Kolynos he had 
brushed with Crest, a Procter & Gamble 
product not handled by Grey, though 
Grey has other Procter & Gamble ac- 
counts. 

What if Grey lost both Kolynos and 
Procter & Gamble accounts, asked Inter- 
viewer Howard Whitman, and picked up a 
new toothpaste client? Fatt admitted that 
he “probably” would then use the new 
product. Pressed Whitman: “But don’t 
you like to use the best toothpaste?” 
Forwarding his best foot into his mouth, 
Fatt replied: “I think all toothpastes 
are good, and I believe it would be 
almost impossible to determine which is 
best.” 

That was too “sincere” for Whitehall 
Pharmacal Co., maker of Kolynos; it can- 
celed its $300,000 Kolynos account with 
Grey. “Whitehall had been about to give 
us more business,’ Fatt explained rueful- 
ly, “and now they've taken even this 
away.” Not every adman was convinced 
that a veteran of 36 years in the business 
could have made such a blooper without 
intending it. Some wondered if perhaps 
Fatt had already lost Kolynos before he 
appeared on Nightbeat and had simply 
used the occasion to cover his loss. But 
Fatt denied any such scheme. Said he sin- 
cerely; “I’m not an experienced person on 
TV, and I just told the truth.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Convertible TV. The first TV receiver 
that can be converted from a console or 
a table 
nounced last 
Products Inc, The 21-in. 
formed by removing an entire unit from 
the larger console 
detachable speaker into a 
partment in the smaller circuit, plugging 
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model into 
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model is trans- 


placing the console’s 
special com- 
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into any electrical outlet. Price: 
to $379.95. 

Neat Meat. A new method of pack- 
aging frozen meat so that it can be kept 
for a year or refrozen after defrosting is 
being introduced by Wrigley supermar- 
kets of Detroit. After being trimmed, 
meat cuts are blast-frozen to —20°, en- 
cased in two thin, crystal-like, nontoxic 
sheets of plastic. which seal the meat 
from the air and protect the color and 
flavor. 

Metal Spare Tire. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. has developed a flat, rubber- 
rimmed metal spare tire that 
little room in the trunk, can easily be 
bolted on the hub over a flat tire by rais- 
ing the wheel off the pavement with a 
jack. The motorist can drive as far as 
100 miles on the tire at speeds of up 
to 45 m.p.h. 

Musical Telephone. A transistor-pow- 
ered telephone signal that emits a stac- 
cato-like, musical tone instead of a ring 
has been developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories Inc. and is being tested on 
300 telephone subscribers in Crystal Lake, 
Ill. The new signal is available in eight 
musical pitches. 

Tough Plastic. A new heat- and abra- 
sive-resistant plastic, 100 Tenite Poly- 
ethylene, was announced by Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. The plastic is so tough that uten- 
sils made of it can be sterilized in boiling 
water or washed in automatic dishwashers. 

Infant Feeder. A gadget that resembles 
a large hypodermic syringe has been de- 
veloped by California’s Deemer-Howard 
Associates for feeding solids and cereals 
to infants. Consisting of a transparent 
plastic tube with a plunger on one end 
that pushes food through to a nipple on 
the other end, the Infa-Feeder is designed 
to eliminate the usual asso- 
ciated with infant feeding time. But it 
will probably not outsmart babies really 
determined to plaster their with 
food. Price: $3.98. 
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modern heating 
for 


business and industry 


Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
job. 


look for 
Reznor under 
“Heaters-Unit" in 
low Poges 


LARGEST.SELLING DIRECT-FIREO 


SUNIT HEATERS 


1958 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y T™M 12-23 

















How to drive safely 
on superhighways 


Isthere anything new that all motor- 
ists should know in order to drive 


safely on today’s superhighways? 


Yes! For a quick run-down on 

turnpike driving do’s and don'ts, 

read “SUPERHIGHWAYS— 
HOW TO DRIVE THEM” by Paul W. 
Kearney. Write Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, Hartford 15, Con- 
necticut, for your free copy of this valu- 
able 16-page booklet. ; 


Protection against the financial loss that 
results from accidents is part of motoring 
safety, too. See your Hartford Agent and 
make certain you have the right kind of 
car insurance and enough of it! 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well with the 


HARTFORD 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


HEART - 


GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 
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PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 
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CINEMA 





Wolf! 


In the latest and loudest of the film 
industry’s frequent cries of wolf, Edwin 
Silverman, president of Essaness Theaters 
(whose chain has shrunk from 43 to 13 
theaters), offered a prophecy of doom: 

| “In my opinion, all major Hollywood 
studios engaged in the production of mo- 
| tion pictures for theaters, with the pos- 
sible exception of one, will close within 
the next six months.” 

Is Hollywood really through? This year, 
average weekly movie attendance is down 
to 44.2 million from a peak postwar aver- 
age of 82.4 million, according to Sind- 
linger & Co. Universal Pictures Co., Inc., 
which will pay stockholders a respectable 
dividend (25¢ a share) this quarter and 
| has declared a 25¢ extra dividend, this 


month fired some 400 of its 1,300 per- 
manent employees, announced that it was 
“taking time out for a reappraisal,’”’ mean- 
time would live off its 32 unreleased films. 

Silverman blamed “inept” film leaders 
for their “ostrich viewpoint” about TV, 
roasted hard-up studio heads for peddling 
pre-1948 film libraries to television for a 
“ridiculously low price.” The only solu- 
tion, according to Silverman: post-1948 
films must not be sold unless TV pays 
enough money “to maintain a steady flow 
of important pictures.” 

Some cinemoguls appeared calm. Much 
studio space is busier than ever, on lease 
to TV outfits when it is not being used 
to make the big, quality films on which 
moviemakers now concentrate. Produc- 
tion of high-budget films is on the up- 
turn. Tough old Sam Goldwyn said slyly: 
“If Mr. Silverman will take good care of 
his theaters and play the best pictures 
available, keeping in mind how good they 
are rather than how cheaply he can get 
them, I am sure that he will not go out 
of business.” Apparently just as sure, in 
spite of his cries of wolf, Alarmist Silver- 
man went ahead with plans to help back 
a $6,000,000 Old Testament movie epic 
called Solomon and Sheba. 








New Picture 


The Bridge on the River Kwai (Sam 
Spiege!; Columbia} will be called a trage- 
dy; it is. It will be called a comedy; it is. 
It will be called a swell adventure story, 
a slickly calculated piece of commercial 
entertainment, an angry razz at the thing 
called war, a despairing salute to the men 
war makes, an ironic masterpiece; it is 
in some degree all of these things. 

The story is set in the jungles of Thai- 
land during World War II, where British 
prisoners, at forced labor, are building a 
railroad from Bangkok to Rangoon. At 
one prison camp along the way, the fanat- 
ical Japanese commandant, Colonel Saito 
(Sessue Hayakawa), is having trouble. 
The senior officer of a new consignment of 
prisoners, a prim old pukka sahib named 








Gurnness & HAYAKAWA 
The ridiculous in what men fight for reveals the sublime. 


Colonel Nicholson (Alec Guinness), re- 
fuses to let his officers do manual work. 
The Geneva Convention, he informs Saito, 
expressly forbids it. Saito smiles. He is 
a Japanese officer, and he will show the 
arrogant British who is master. 

Saito gives the ultimatum: work or die. 
To his astonishment, Nicholson calmly 
chooses to die, and his officers with him. 
Saito is forced to spare them, a fearful 
loss of face. And so begins a contest of 
chivalries—Bushido v. What England Ex- 
pects—that hilariously exposes the ridic- 
ulous in what men fight for, and subtly 
reveals the sublime. 

The suspense this situation generates 
is impressive. Beaten, starved, baked in 
a sheet-iron oven—how can the colonel 
possibly hold out? But he does. Backed by 
bayonets, stiffened by his code—how can 
Saito possibly give in? But he does. The 
British troops so successfully sabotage the 
bridge they are supposed to build that 
Saito is forced to ask the colonel’s help, 
and to capitulate to his terms. 

After such a climax, a letdown seems 
inevitable; but Scriptwriter Boulle has 
capped his climax with a splendid stroke 
of irony. Having risked his life for the 
principle that captured officers shall not 
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“Fm tempted to get a postage meter!” 


There’s nothing like. the annual 
Christmas card mailing stampede to 
convince aman (a) that getting out the 
mail is a slow, tedious, messy job, and 
(b) that the girls in his office are right 
in needling him for a postage meter! 


Once upon a time, meters were used 
only by big firms. But not so today. 
Now there's a postage meter, with all 
the advantages of metered mail, for 
even the smallest office. It's the DM, 
little desk model meter. One out of three 
users spends an average of less than $1 
a day for postage. 

The DM postage meter ends unsani- 
tary, unpleasant licking and Sticking 
— makes the old-fashioned stamp 
box a genuine museum piece. 

Anyone can easily use a DM 
postage meter, save time and 
fe ey postage. Dial the amount 
Wy wanted, press the lever, 
: and your letter is stamped. 
And there's a moistener for 
sealing envelopes, 





The DM prints, directly on the en- 
velope, the exact amount of postage for 
any class of mail, (on special gummed 
tape for parcel post), with a dated post- 
mark that helps speed your mail through 
the postoffice, often catching earlier 
trains or planes. Prints your own small 
ad at the same time, if you like. 

The postoffice sets the meter for as 
much postage as you want to buy. Your 
postage in the meter is safe from loss, 
damage or misuse~and automatically 
accounted for, 

There's a postage meter, electric or 
hand-operated, for every office, large or 
small. Ask the nearest PB office to 
show you. Or send the coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
= Postage Meter 
Made by the leading maker of mailing machines. 


Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Lid., Dept. 333, 1186 Bay Street, Toronto, 


Merry mailing 
fo you... 
all year long! 








Pirney-Bowes, INc. 
1233 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


0 Send free Postal Rate Chart 
( Send booklet on DM Postage Meter 


Name 


Address 





“JOY TO THE WORLD”... wrapped in paper 


The postman sees it happen all 
through the year. But most of us 
notice only as the holiday season 
approaches how paper, important in 
so many ways, plays an indispen- 
sable part . . . to help us express out 
kindest feelings to wrap gifts 
with extra affection 

Because D1iamMonp ALKALTS caustic 


soda, chlorine, soda ash and other 


“Chemicals you live by” are basic to 
the production of paper, we share an 
interest in the growth and improve- 
ment of papermaking. 

To that end we have established 
a new research laboratory devoted 
exe lusively to pulp and paper tech- 
nology. A special staff a separate 
building .. . our present to an indus- 


try that is so important to us all. 


Diamonp ALKALI Company, Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 Ohio. 





Diamond 
Chemicals 


P aaa maine 
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do manual work, the colonel now decides 
that they shall. They shall do it, he an- 
nounces, to the horror of his subordinates, 
because the British prisoners are not going 
to sabotage the bridge; they are going to 
build it; and in building it, they will not 
only “teach these Japanese a lesson,” they 
will build the health and the morale of 
the entire battalion. 

And so the colonel and his men set 
merrily to work, all unaware that in build- 
ing their bridge, they are also constructing 
a hideous paradox. Even as the British 
prisoners, with proper pride, are drawing 
plans for their structure, a British Com- 
mando unit is hatching a plot to blow it 
up. As the bridge mounts, so does the 
suspense. For every timber that slides 
into place, the raiders (William Holden, 
Jack Hawkins, Geoffrey Horne) make an- 
other march to their goal. As in some 
awful myth, as in all human history, crea- 
tion and destruction keep inexorable step. 
They collide in a conclusion that will be 
for many almost a shattering experience— 
and yet a curiously exalting one as well. 

It is a whale (2 hr. 41 min.) of a story, 
and in the telling of it, British Director 
David Lean ( Brief Encounter, Great Ex- 
pectations) does a whale of a job. He 
shows a dazzlingly musical sense and con- 
trol of the many and involving rhythms 
of a vast composition. He shows a rare 
sense of humor and a feeling for the 
poetry of situation; and he shows the 
even rarer ability to express these things, 
not in lines but in lives. Most important 
of all, he understands the real nature of 
the story he is telling. The film cries from 
the depths of personal disaster and im- 
personal fate that man is not the measure 
of all things, that life is bigger than the 
things that live it, that there is a meaning, 
for those who have eyes to read it, even 
in the gospel of chaos. 


Current & CHoice 


Ordet. A religious allegory, swathed in 
a cool northland light, by Denmark's Carl 
(Day of Wrath) Dreyer (Time, Dec. 16). 

Paths of Glory. A passion out of fash- 
ion, antimilitarism, vented by a gifted 
new director, 29-year-old Stanley Kubrick 
(Time, Dec. 9). 

Don't Go Near the Water. A daffy 
piece of South Pacifiction, based on Wil- 
liam Brinkley’s novel about some officers 
and men engaged in the Navy's public 
relations—and their own private affairs 
(Time, Nov. 25). 

Gervaise. Emile Zola’s L’Assommoir, a 
vast cry of rage at man’s fate, diminished 
by French taste into a touching story of a 
woman's ruin; with Maria Schell (Tive, 
Nov. 18). 

Pal Joey. A mildly anemic version of 
the full-blooded Broadway musical—with 
Frank Sinatra supplying a strong jolt of 
the glamour vitamin (Time, Oct. 28). 

Les Girls. The most stylish movie mu- 
sical of the year; with Kay Kendall, the 
most stylish comedienne the British have 
turned up in 30 years (Time, Oct. 14). 

A Visit with Pablo Casals. A great cel- 
list filling the screen with the tranquil 
luminosity of a mature art (Time, Oct. 7). 
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THE GREAT WINES OF 


The Christian Brothers 


of California 
BURGUNDY - ROSE - SAUTERNE - VERMOUTH 
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Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 





Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
133" Consecutive Dividend 


11 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable December 
24 to shareholders 
of record Novem- 
ber 29, 1957. 





ROBERT W. LADD, 


Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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today— (=) a woman's place 
WY, is in the know 


THAT'S WHY MORE AND MORE ALERT 
WOMEN ARE READING EEhGla THAN EVER 





Bargain ——_ 
AIR FARES TO 


Glin Amenita, 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 

— Latin America’s largest airline! 

Complimentary hot meals served 

aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 

esses...66 Ib. baggage allowance. 
See your travel agent. 

Special rates on contract flights — 

for sales conventions, etc. Write 

for all the details. 


General cargo and specific commodities 
shipped at lowest applicable rates! 
Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 
See your freight forwarder. 

MIAMI, FLA. 244 Biscayne Blvd. 

WEW YORK, N.Y. 545 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 

WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave..NW 

RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 


Fiy REPL. 


(BRAZIUAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES} 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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The Grinch & Co. 


It was much easier in 1646. That year 
saw the printing of the first children’s 
book in America, and a shopping parent 
could bring home to his child a copy of 
John Cotton's Spiritual Milk for Boston 
Babes in either England, drawn out of 
the Breasts of Both Testaments for their 
Souls’ Nourishment. A question-and- 
answer catechism, written by the grand- 
father of Boston’s famed _ hell-fire-and- 
brimstone Preacher Cotton Mather, Spir- 
itual Milk was designed to edify and 
scare the daylights out of colonial mop- 
pets, e.g.: “Q. What is your corrupt na- 
ture? Answ. My corrupt nature is empty 
of Grace, bent unto sin, and onely unto 
sin, and that continually.” It ended with 
the threat and promise that “the Righteous 
shall go into life eternall, and the wicked 
shall be cast into everlasting fire with the 
Devil and his Angels.” 

This Christmas week, as parents throng 
U.S. stores looking for a volume or two 
that might lure Junior briefly away from 
the TV set, their choice will be vastly 
broader, but they will find no mention of 
hell-fire or corruption. About the only 
danger to a child’s complacency is the 
threatened loss of Christmas—an anxiety 
that, surprisingly, provides the plot for 
three of the season's best children’s writ- 
ers: Dr. Seuss in How the Grinch Stole 
Christmas (“The Grinch hated Christ- 
mas!. .. No one quite knows the rea- 
son”), Ogden Nash in The Christmas That 
Almost Wasn't (“This was the gruesome, 
grimsome guard, That ruled the land under 
Evilard/And decided to outlaw Christ- 
mas”), and Phyllis McGinley in The Year 
without a Santa Claus (“Headlines 
screamed,/Wires went humming,/Santa 
says ‘Too tired’/Not coming.”’). 

Fortunately, all three writers reach the 
same happy conclusion: Christmas is here 
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Seuss’s GRINCH 


to stay. This comes as no surprise to 
children’s-book publishers. Whatever hap- 
pens, it is always Christmas for them: 
the moppet market has become a main- 
stay of U.S. publishing. 

Titans Leaning on Tots. This year the 
presses are turning out more than 350 
million copies of juvenile books—nearly 
one in three of all books published in the 
U.S. Some 2,000 new titles are on the 
shelves, and sales are expected to top last 
year’s record-breaking $80 million. Many 
a children’s book, even in the higher price 
range, dwarfs the sales of adult bestsellers. 
Where an adult novel usually achieves its 
peak sales within six months of publi- 
cation and then drops off to virtually 
nothing, the successful children’s book— 
e.g., Frances Hodgson Burnett's The Se- 
cret Garden (1909), Marjorie Flack’s 
China-flavored The Story About Ping 
(1933), E. B. White’s gentle Charlotte's 
Web (1952)—goes right on selling a 
steady 10,000 to 20,000 copies a year. One 
of Simon & Schuster’s Little Golden 
Books, The Poky Little Puppy Cillus- 
trated by Gustaf Tenggren), has sold 
53.000,000 copies in 15 years. Since 1942, 
S. & S. has sold a total of half a billion 
children’s books. 

Even the proudest firms are titans lean- 
ing on the tots. At Grosset & Dunlap, 
children’s books comprise two-thirds of 
the firm's publishing operation; 35% of 
Random House’s sales volume is estimated 
to be in juveniles; fully $13 million of 
Simon & Schuster’s $18 million gross last 
year came from books for kids. 

“There are too many of them,” says 
James (The Wonderjul O) Thurber, “The 
trouble is, everyone thinks he can write 
a children’s book.” Picture books range 
from the sophisticated cutouts of Italy's 
Bruno Munari in Tic, Tac and Toc to the 
bold line drawings of Kurt Wiese for 
Claire Huchet Bishop's classic The Five 
Chinese Brothers; nature shines in Roger 
Duvoisin’s The House of Four Seasons 
and James Fisher's The Wonderful World 
of the Sea; the infancy of the human race 
lies in Ella Young's evocation of Gaelic 
Ireland, The Wonder Smith and His Son, 
and in a reissue of Howard Pyle’s saga of 
the German robber barons, Otto of the 
Silver Hand. A tall tale is found in Daniel 
Boone’s Echo, by William O, Steele; poet- 
ry in Katherine Love's anthology, A Little 
Laughter; magic in Mary Norton's Bed- 
Knob and Broomstick; hobbies in Royal 
Wills’s Tree Houses. The range is being 
pushed farther and farther from pram to 
prom, from pre-reading do-it-yourselfers 
(with buttons and Zippers fixed to the 
pages) to a growing number of teen-age 
novels (Girl Trouble, etc.) that compete 
with adult books. 

Other-Directed Moppets. In a field 
that is paced by Daniel Defoe and the 
brothers Grimm, Lewis Carroll and Ed- 
ward Lear, J. M. Barrie and Louisa May 
Alcott, Kenneth Grahame and Beatrix Pot- 
ter, how good is the current output? In 
a sense, each generation reveals itself by 
what it finds in its children’s books. Said 








SLOBODKIN'S PRINCESS 


A. A. (Pooh) Milne, speaking of people’s 
reactions to another children’s classic, The 
Wind in the Willows: “You are merely 
sitting in judgment on yourself. You may 
be worthy: I don't know. But it is you 
who are on trial.” 

In John Cotton's Spiritual Milk, the 
message was to be good or face damna- 
tion. One hundred years later, it was 
still menacing enough (in one story, when 
a little girl went out on a forbidden walk, 
she was promptly kicked by a horse and 
crippled for life). Today the moralizing is 
less obvious, but it is still there. 

Critics charge that the message in con- 
temporary juveniles is one of tame social 
“adjustment” and of a vast, undifferentiat- 
ing tolerance. “Love thy neighbor,” they 
say, has been replaced by “Love that mi- 
nority.”” Books by the hundred set out to 
show that “the little Zulu or heathen 
Chinee is absolutely like you and me.” 
Sociologist David Riesman analyzes 
Tootle as appropriate for bringing up chil- 
dren “in an other-directed mode of con- 
formity”: a story about a locomotive that 
learns to stay on the track like other 
docile little engines, instead of wandering 
happily in the fields. In Play With Me, 
a lonely little girl starts out by chasing 
animals to make them her friends; she 
is rejected, and then learns that if she sits 
absolutely still, the animals—and, pre- 
sumably, mama and papa and teacher— 
will accept her. To some critics, the most 
shocking thing in stories of this sort is 
the notion of a conditional love that is 
granted only when the child behaves. 

Blessed Mother Goose. Other critics 
scoff at the nearly total domination of 
kiddies’ books by such animals as Saggy 
Baggy Elephant, Curious Little Owl, Peter 
the Sea Trout, Cottontail Rabbit, Brush 
Goat, Milk Goat, Cuter Tooter (a donkey), 
Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer, Little 
Brown Bear, The Happy Lion, Big Brown 
Bear, Mister Dog, Shy Little Kitten, 
Snuggly Bunny, Thidwick, the Big-Hearted 
Moose. Not that animals are new in fables, 
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but now nearly all writers of children’s 
stories seem to suggest that 1) the animal 
kingdom has become an animal democracy 
where no one would ever tell a skunk that 
he smells bad, for fear the poor fellow 
might feel like a second-class citizen; 2) 
animals all live together in cuddly fellow- 
ship; 3) it is more fun to be animal than 
human, contrary to centuries of civilized 
thought; 4) animals are people, only with 
more hair. 

Religion has nearly vanished from chil- 
dren’s books. In a catalogue of some 400 
Little Golden Book titles, only ten have a 
religious flavor. To an extent, this lack is 
made up by publishing houses run by the 
various denominations. There is a Roman 
Catholic Blessed Mother Goose, with 
dogma-slanted lyrics (“There was an old 
woman who lived in a shoe/She had so 
many children because she wanted to”), 
and Mother Goose Rhymes for Jewish 
Children (by Sara G. Levy). Sample: 


Jack Spoons could eat no prunes; 
His wife could eat no quinces. 

But when “Shavuos” came around, 
They both enjoyed their blintzes. 


The Trimmers. Whatever is wrong— 
or right—with children’s books is mainly 
the responsibility of go-odd editors, only 
a dozen of whom are men. A literary agent 
who has worked long in this field says 
that “with a few possible exceptions, all 
of them are slightly nuts.’ Many of the 
editors are former schoolteachers or for- 
mer librarians, and there appears to be a 
bond of rare sympathy between them and 
such organized groups as the American 
Library Association. A.L.A. issues a bi- 
monthly list of “approved” children’s 
books for the “guidance” of its 21,000 
members. Since the librarians control the 
bulk of institutional book buying in the 
U.S., and some publishers count on school 
and public libraries to buy as much as 
80% of their children’s books, the danger 
is that juvenile stories may be written 
for the approval! of librarians, not children, 
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Hovering behind the publishers. the libra- 
rians are the grey eminences that keep 
things so grey. 

What are the librarians’ standards? 
They are a long way from the 18th 
century reformer, Sarah Trimmer, who 
argued that Cinderella was pernicious 
because “it paints some of the worst 
passions that can enter into the human 
breast envy, jealousy, a dislike of 
stepmothers.” But there are still plenty 
of Trimmers trimming away, seeing to 
it that the books are inoffensive to one 
and all. 

By way of example, an A.L.A. spokes- 
woman explains: “The Wizard of Oz is 
not on any of our lists. It’s not well writ- 
ten. Black Beauty is not listed for two 
reasons: 1) the problem of blinders on 
horses is not a problem for children to- 
day, and 2) it’s very sentimental.” Chil- 
dren’s-book editors also defer to child psy- 
chologists, many of whom operate in the 
spirit of Educator Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
in her onetime denunciation of fairy tales: 
“Does not Jack and the Beanstalk delay a 
child’s rationalizing of the world and leave 
him longer than is desirable without the 
beginnings of scientific standards?” Says 
one longtime publishing executive: “I 
think what children’s books need is more 
people who are writers and fewer who 
are experts on children.” 

Words & Pictures. Socio-illogical jar- 
gon lies so heavily over the children’s- 
book field that it is a wonder any amusing 
books get printed. Yet they do, though 
often by seeming accident. When Dr. 
Seuss wrote And to Think That I Saw It 
on Mulberry Street, his first and perhaps 
his best children’s book, 20 editors turned 
it down. After his last rejection, in 1936, 
Seuss was headed up Madison Avenue, 
dejectedly thinking of burning his manu- 
script, when he met an old Dartmouth 
friend and told him that he was vainly 
trying to sell ‘a damned kid’s book.” Said 
the friend: “I've just been named juve- 
nile editor of Vanguard Press, and we're 
standing in front of my office. Come up- 
stairs.” Thus began a series of 14 highly 
successful children’s books that have won 
a warm response from children, parents 
and librarians alike. 

Dr. Seuss (rhymes with deuce) is the 
pseudonym of Theodor Seuss Geisel, 53, 
a cartoonist (“Quick, Henry, the Flit’’) 
and movie idea man (Gerald McBoing- 
Boing) who works and lives in a house 
with a square, pink tower that overlooks 
La Jolla, Calif. and the Pacific. His books 
(Horton Hatches the Egg, McElligot’s 
Pool) are characterized by zany verse 
and an abundance of out-of-focus ani- 
mals with horseshoe eyes. 

Seuss is one of the pioneers in a new 
children’s field: books for beginning read- 
ers. In writing The Cat in the Hat, pub- 
lished early this year, Seuss limited him- 
self to a list of 300 simple words that 
psychologists have decided represent the 
reading vocabulary of first-graders, and, 
using only 233 of them, fashioned an at- 
tractive and moderately engrossing story 
(it was tough going, because Seuss kept 
discovering that such words as foot and 
legs, sky and eggs were not on his list). 





Wiese’s CHINESE BROTHERS 


Another notable writer-illustrator aiming 
at the beginners’ market: Sculptor Louis 
Slobodkin, who has temporarily aban- 
doned his chisel and granite blocks for the 
more regular financial returns of juvenile 
writing, has produced such simply written 
and gracefully illustrated books as Mil- 
lions and Millions and Millions! and 
Thank You—You're Welcome. He also 
illustrated Thurber’s Many Moons, a de- 
lightful story of ten-year-old Princess Le- 
nore who moons for the moon and almost 
gets it. 

As the word shrinks and the drawings 
loom larger, more and more writer-artists 
are becoming the big moneymakers of 
children’s books. Holling C. Holling (Sea- 
bird, Pagoo) deals with America, past and 
present, in large, posterlike il!ustrations 
and detailed marginal sketches that make 
a handsome blend of the factual and fanci- 
ful. Robert McCloskey (Blueberries for 
Sal, Time of Wonder) catches the still- 
ness of a Maine morning before a storm, 
with both his brush and typewriter. Lud- 
wig Bemelmans has won as many adults 
as children with his Madeline stories and 
his Paris scenes, which look as if they 
had been drawn by a somewhat sozzled 
Raoul Dufy. Children’s books may not 
read any better than (or as well as) they 
did in the past, but they look better; 
the skilled artwork is generally better 
tied into the text and better printed than 
it was in the days of great illustrators 
such as Tenniel, Kate Greenaway, Wal- 
ter Crane and N. C. Wyeth. 

Fiction Factories. This is true even of 
the products of the “mass” publishers 
(Whitman, Simon & Schuster, Grosset & 
Dunlap), whose millions of books are 
pushed through supermarkets, chain stores, 
drugstores, Howard Johnson restaurants, 
newsstands, toy stores and mail-order 
houses. Their authors are either long dead 
(and their work, therefore, in the public 
domain) or journeyman writers, many of 
them organized in large talent pools. Ideas 
are assigned, stories written and rewrit- 
ten by teams of writers and editors, often 
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FInay’s SPACE SHIP 


recalling the Hollywood assembly lines. 
One pillar of the mass publishers is the 
Stratemeyer Syndicate in East Orange, 
N.J., a fiction factory employing from 10 
to 20 free-lance writers around the na- 
tion. Founded in 1907 by the-late Edward 
Stratemeyer, who himself wrote under 
half a dozen pseudonyms, the syndicate’s 
stable of interchangeable writers endlessly 
creates new volumes in such series as 
Tom Swift Jr., The Hardy Boys, Nancy 
Drew, The Happy Hollisters, The Dana 
Girls, The Bobbsey Twins, Honeybunch 
and Norman. These cannot be found on 
most library shelves; yet children always 
manage to have them in hand, and they 
sell at a rate of 2,000,000 a year. 
Explains Andrew E, Svenson, a writer 
and editor for the syndicate; “We have 
what we call the Stratemeyer formula. In 
our stories there’s no murder, no undue 
violence—a girl can be tied up, but that’s 
all. There’s no gunplay by our heroes. No 
matter how hard they're pressed, they 
win by their wits.” Neither is there any 
swearing. The Bobbsey twins used to say 
an occasional “Gosh” or “Golly,” but 
when a reader protested that these were 
distant euphemisms for God (“And, by 
gosh.” says Svenson in surprise, “she was 
right!”), “Gosh” and “Golly” disappeared. 
Facts Take Over. In the last decade 
one long-standing trend has grown bigger 
than Nancy Drew, bigger than the Grinch, 
bigger even than puppies—information. 
Increasingly, fantasy and fairyland have 
been elbowed aside by an onrush of facts 
in skillfully done information books. 
“The American child doesn’t want a story 
now,” says Western Printing’s Albert Lev- 
enthal, one of the originators of Golden 
Books. “He wants information, There is 
very little room for fairy tales.” These 
days, the eternal WHY? of children can 
be partially silenced with books on vol- 
canoes, rocks, oceans, weather, biology. 
electronics, time, photography and every- 
thing else that is new or old under the 
sun. Most of these books run in series: the 
First Books of Music, Archaeology, Pre- 
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historic Animals; the excellent Landmark 
list of more than roo titles, ranging from 
biography to battles, and written by such 
authors as C. S, Forester, Van Wyck 
Mason and Samuel Hopkins Adams; the 
We Were There books, which re-create 
historical events. At a book fair held re- 
cently in Westchester. 13 copies of We 
Were There at Pearl Harbor were sold, 
while no one bought Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. Chicago Bookseller Jack 
Potter thinks there is a growing schism 
between parents and children: ‘Parents 
tend to buy Grimm’s Fairy Tales or 
Treasure Island. The kids rarely do that. 
Parents are pretty unsuccessful, I think, 
in interesting their kids in the same books 
they enjoyed as children.” 

The Space Pull. This year the totniks 
are going mad for Sputniks. Author Rob- 
ert Heinlein, in his Farmer in the Sky 
and Citizen of the Galaxy, dominates the 
fiction end of this field, with a talented 
combination of space savvy and believa- 
ble characterizations (even his Boy Scouts 
sound like human beings), but the trend is 
toward nonfiction, e.g., Margaret Hyde's 
Atoms Today & Tomorrow, Franklyn 
Branley’s Exploring by Satellite, Roy Gal- 
lant’s lively Exploring the Universe. 

Parents. leafing through these books— 
and boggling at up-to-date explanations 
of the earth’s magnetic field and its rela- 
tion to currents flowing in the ionosphere, 
or statistical data concerning the light- 
year measurement of the earth's galaxy— 
are apt to lament that fantasy and ro- 
mance have fled from childhood. The fact 
is that science provides more fantasy than 
the most fantastic fairy tales. In the in- 
troduction to The Complete Book of 
Space Travel, illustrated by Virgil Finlay, 
Author Albro Gaul says casually: “The 
first space pilot has already been born. 
He is probably between ten and 16 years 
of age at this moment. . .” 

What child could resist the imaginative 
pull of such words? Or, for that matter 
what parent—if only he were a child 
again? 


MISCELLANY 


So Is the Moon. In Elko, Nev.. Mil- 
lard Dick, 38, smashed his car into the 
side of a truck, protested the charge of 
reckless driving because “I know I had 
the right of way—the light was blue.” 





Cover Charge. In Winston-Salem, N.C.. 
arrested for hitting a man with an ax 
Leonard (“Jack”) Spease, 39. said: “I 
thought he would duck.” 


Well Heeled. In Munising. Mich., 
James Depew and a friend walked ten 
miles into town for a forgotten hunting 
license, hiked back to the woods, found 
Depew had left his rifle in town. 


Sole Searching. In Syracuse, N-Y., 
police wondered why James Taylor, 65. 
was a bit wobbly as they booked him 
on gambling charges, checked and found 
six pairs of dice in his shoes. 


Flyleaf. In Columbus, Ohio, a thief 
broke into the office of the Northminster 
Presbyterian Church, pocketed $10.40 
from a desk drawer, left a note: “God 
Bliss You. I'm Sorry But The World 
Is Bad.” 


Brake Fade. In Los Angeles, Ramon 
Butler, 23, haled into traffic court for 
driving at 93 m.p.h., ruefully told the 
judge that he tried to stop, “but my 
brakes didn’t work.” 


Time Exposure. In Nottingham, Eng- 
land, Mrs. Edna May Bracewell won a 
divorce after testifying that in 13 years of 
marriage the only present her husband 
ever gave her was a watch, and that he 
took it back before she left him. 


Planned Withdrawal. In Buffalo, Car- 
melo J. Giambra, one of the gunmen w ho 
robbed the Linwood Branch of the Liber- 
ty Bank of $23.775, was arrested and 
identified, pleaded guilty after he ret urned 
six days later in a brave attempt to open 
a savings account. 


Program Note. In Asheville, N.C.. 
Clayton Harmon apologized to his men’s 
club for being late for the meeting where 
he was to present a highway safety pro- 
gram because he had been ticketed for 
speeding on the way. 


Head Line. In Seoul, Korea, Oh Chook 
Sung, 37. walked casually into the police 
station, gathered up all the hats in the 
detective bureau, was questioned on his 
way out, triumphantly explained that he 
was “just checking to see if the detectives 
were on their toes.” 


Parameter. In Santa Rosa, Calif., City 
Manager Sam B. Hood relaxed a city 
charter provision forbidding city employ- 
ees to give Christmas presents to their 
superiors, instructed department heads 
that they could accept a gift “if you can 
eat it, drink it or smoke it in one day.” 
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| iow IS a most welcome wift — Bellows Partners Choice in 
holiday dress for gracious giving. Its beautiful colors — 


glittering foil—topped by a gay and festive bow—all comple- 





ment the superb whiskey in the bottle. Mild and gentle on the 
tongue, rewarding in flavor, Bellows Partners Choice is known 


and liked by all your friends—and all will be happy to receive it. 


Bellows Partners Choice 


Only the best is labeled Bellows 


BELLOWS & NEW YORK, N.Y. » PARTNERS CHOICE, WHISKEY—A BLEND »« 40% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD MED 
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Strike up a friendship 


with new PARLIAMENT 


SHE: 
HE: 


SHE: 


SHE: 


If you're through playing engineer, I'll light your Parliament. 


Sure... well... hey, look, hon—real smoke! *) f 
Best smoke going is a Parliament. More expensive tobaccos. | }i4 iL en 
You can tell . . . but does it have switches and whistles? | at 

FILTER 
No. But it does have a recessed filter. Smokes cleaner, draws easier. on ne 


Come on, George, lots more shopping to do. 
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